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What kind of wheat flour 1s in 


the pancakes you serve? 


¥oe CAN prove the high quality of real wheat flour in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour by the simple method above. 
But the final test is the taste test—the perfect pancakes it 
makes. So light, tender and fluffy, so delicious and digestible. 


Real wheat flavor pancakes 


There is no substitute for creamy-white, fine-textured wheat 
flour in pancake flour. Domestic scientists will tell you this. 
They realize that corn meal is cheaper, but they know, too, that 
it is harsh, gritty, and lacking in comparative food value. 

After all, it is natural the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
should make the best pancake flour—should use as the chief 
ingredient high-grade, wholesome wheat flour and plenty of 
it. And that is why Pillsbury’s makes delicate golden-brown 
pancakes, full-flavored and fragrant—as easy to digest as they 
are good to eat. 

So easy to make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. You require no baking 
powder,no eggs,no milk—just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. 
No mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. 
Give your family this treat for breakfast tomorrow. Serve these per- 
fect pancakes—with the nourishment of real wheat flour and plenty of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS - U.S.A. 
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«Make 


this test yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour in the palm of your hand. 
Note the creamy-white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. 
Then rub it with your finger— 
see how smooth it is—the fine 
velvety texture of real wheat 
flour —the complete absence of 
harsh, coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Now you know why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such per- 
fect pancakes, i 
Try this test with 
any other pancake flour. 









Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour + Pancake Flour + Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal + Rye Flour 
Durum Flour - Farina 
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pecting along the eastern 

slopes of the Maricopa 
Range. I had furnished the 
grubstake and had gone along 
more for recuperation and ex- 
perience than in hope of 
making a lucky strike. 

Early one morning on our 
third day out from Barstown 
a shiftless, half-grown waif 
named Hank whom I had at 
times befriended stalked into 
camp and demanded some- 
thing to eat. In some manner 


Or Tom and I were pros- 





he had learned of our expedi- 
tion and then had stealthily 
followed our trail across the 
desert until he was sure that 
we would not send him back 
to the settlements. “Ain’t had 
nothin’ but cactus pears and 
some berries since I left Bars- 
town,” he -said, grinning im- 
pudently. 

The presence of the boy en- 
raged old Tom. “We’ve only 
brought grub enough fer two,” 
he said. “With another mouth to feed we'll 
have to cut short our trip.” He turned to me. 
“Give him a good square meal and provisions 
for three days and tell him to vamose back 
to where he come from.” 

To my astonishment Hank’s bold eyes sud- 
denly filled with tears. “Ain’t got no place 
nor nobody to go to,” he said and gulped. 
“And I want to be with him.” He nodded 
toward me. 

His attitude touched me, for all that I had 
ever given him were some of my old clothing, 
a few coins and a meal now and then. “Oh, 
all right,” I said hastily. “But you must do 
your share of the work about the camp to 
pay for your keep.” 

Hank nodded his head and then began 
ravenously to eat the food that old Tom had 
grudgingly placed before him. 

Although Hank naturally was lazy, he 
faithfully performed the tasks that we as- 
signed to him. But his appetite was enormous, 
and at meals old Tom would regard him with 
dismay. 

“Every meal that young one devours short- 
ens our prospectin’ tour a whole day,” he 
grumbled. “Oh, yes, I know we’re doin’ 
very well with the game we manage to kill, 
but we’re up here to look fer minerals, not to 
be hunting grouse and rabbits.” 

By the 1st of October we had traveled for 
weeks without discovering any outcroppings 
of “minerals.” Old Tom worked diligently 
over the plateaus and gulches of the foothills 
and often would return to camp, weary and 
dejected; but the next morning he would 
always rise with renewed vigor and hope. “I 
shore do want to find somethin’ this trip,” 
he declared. “I’m gettin’ too old to be rangin’ 
over these hills much longer.” 

A fortnight later we crossed the foothills 
and arrived at the rugged inclines of the 
Maricopas. Hank and I were as brown as 
Indians; our muscles were like steel, and both 
of us were enjoying the long tramps during 
the day, the hearty meals in camp and the 
cool, sleep-inducing breezes of the elevations. 

But the old prospector was looking hag- 
gard and worn over his failure to discover 
traces of minerals. “Do you happen to 
know what day of the month this is?” he 
asked one night. 

“Must be the 26th of October,” I replied. 
“Humph. Four weeks to Thanksgivin’.” 








We gave a hearty cheer and then rushed into the cabin for our own feast 


“Why, I had almost forgotten. What do 
you know about Thanksgiving ?” I inquired, 
laughing. 

“Warn’t I born and raised in old Vermont ? 
Reckon a feller ever fergits them feasts of 
turkey and stuffin’, pumpkin pies an’ mince- 
meat? And I ain’t never failed to celebrate 
the day with some sort of extra feed. ‘Bout 
time to knock off work and hit the trail fer 
the cabin,” he added musingly. 

“The cabin?” I asked in wonder. 

But he had lapsed into one of his long, 
tight-lipped silences. He did not mention the 
subject again for several days. Then one 
night he ordered Hank to round up the pack 
burros early the next morning and to strike 
the tent while breakfast was preparing. He 
routed me from my blankets before daybreak, 
and soon after the sun came peeping up over 
the distant peaks we were on the march. 

For ten days we traveled to the north and 
west. The trail ascended through the chapar- 
ral thickets and then, crossing the stunted 
cedar belt, finally wound along near the crest 
of an apparently endless spiny ridge. Old Tom 
seemed to have forgotten his eagerness to dis- 
cover minerals. He made frequent halts to 
hunt for game, and he continued to grumble 
over the amount of food that Hank ate. 

The old prospector was an excellent cook, 
and he refused to allow either Hank or me to 
aid in preparing the meals. 

“VYou’d waste more than you’d cook,” he 
declared. “And I never allow nobody to mess 
round my grub box anyway.” 

Hank’s task was to rustle firewood, build 


OLD TOM’S THANKSGIVING 
DINNER > & William Thomas Whitlock 


the cook pit and keep the blaze going beneath 
the pans and kettles. As he squatted near the 
fire he would observe closely each ingredient 
that the cook used and also the way he pre- 
pared the food; indeed, his manner was so 
eager and inquisitive that the old man fre- 
quently was irritated. 

“Go ‘long away from here,” old Tom said 
to him one night. “Can’t you wait till I get 
things ready to eat, you hungry coyote cub!” 

Hank retreated, somewhat abashed; but I 
noticed with amusement that he continued 
to watch old Tom’s preparations as if the 
mere sight of food had made him ravenous. 

Late in the afternoon of a hard day’s 
march old Tom paused on a little stony shelf 
and waited until Hank and I had brought up 
the pack animals. “That’s the cabin,” he an- 
nounced, pointing to a wider ledge a short 
distance farther up the mountains. “The only 
home I own in the world. Built that shack 
ten years ago—hauled the logs from the cedar 
strip on burros’ backs and laid the stone- 
work myself. Every year I come up here for 
my Thanksgivin’ feast. If I’ve had good luck 
an’ plenty of provisions, I sometimes stay 
till spring.” 

Half an hour later we had scrambled up to 
the stony bench and were gazing about us. 
Away in the distance to the south and east, 
spread out fanwise and glistening in the last 
rays of the sinking sun, lay the desert. To the 
north rose a chain of snow-capped peaks. 
To the south and west the bare, serrated 
ridge of the Maricopas extended for miles. 
The cabin, a rude building with a huge 


**Can’t you wait till I get things ready to eat, 
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you hungry coyote cub!’ 





fireplace, sat near the centre 
of the bench. In the rear a 
jumble of brownish boulders 
formed an irregular bald knob. 
It would be hard to imagine 
a more isolated, lonely spot. 

A few yards from the front 
door a precipitous cafion 
dropped to a mountain stream, 
and on the opposite side the 
wall rose to another bench. 
Though the stream was only 
a tiny trickle among the rocks, 
I knew from the marks on the 
walls of the cafion that more 
than once terrific floods that 
cloud-bursts or the sudden 
melting of the snow fields had 
caused had poured through 
the gorge. 

On entering the cabin, old 
Tom began immediately to 
rummage among some shelves 
in one corner of the room. 
“Guess we’ve got a-plenty 
with what’s here,” he said at 
last. “I left these things last 
year, sealed up tight in cans 
so the pack rats couldn’t get to ’em. I’ve 
brought cranberry jell and canned pumpkin, 
and I managed to save a few potatoes from 
Hank. Now all we need is a turkey.” 

“A turkey!” I exclaimed in derision. “I 
guess they’re not very plentiful round here.” 

“T have shot ’em wild down in the cedar 
groves. That’s one reason I built my cabin 
here. Some years I fail to discover ’em and 
have to go without; but Thanksgivin’ is two 
weeks off, and now I intend to put in every 
day until I find one or know they ain’t to be 
found.” 

For a week old Tom searched the cedar 
strips without bringing home even a par- 
tridge. I took the second rifle and wandered 
over the ledges, but I was no more fortunate 
than he. 

One night he returned home with an 
especially worried and dejected air. “Nary 
a sight nor sign of a turkey, nor a grouse nor 
quail neither,” he said. “And we’re going to 
have company for Thanksgivin’ too.” 

“Company !” I cried. 

“Thar’s a little minin’ settlement about ten 
miles to the southwest,” he explained. “I 
tramped all the way down thar and back in 
hopes they might have shipped in a bird or 
two. But they didn’t have no meat in the 
whole village but salt pork. When I told why 
I wanted a turkey two or three of the mine 
bosses hinted they’d like to bring their wives 
and come up to the cabin Thanksgivin’ Day 
just to break the monotony of existence in a 
minin’ camp.” 

“How about provisions? We shan’t have 
enough left to continue prospecting,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, they’ll bring plenty of canned stuff, 
and dishes, too. But we’ve just got to have 
a turkey or fresh meat of some sort.” 

“Tf we had another gun, I might go out and 
hunt, too,” Hank suggested timidly. 

“Huh! You wouldn’t find nothin’, and 
you’d come back with an appetite like a 
bear.” 

On the following morning, however, Hank 
pleaded so earnestly that I allowed him to 
take my rifle and depart while I remained at 
the cabin. He returned at nightfall, empty- 
handed; so did old Tom. “Reckon it must be 
the weather that makes birds so scarce in 
these parts,” said the prospector. “Never saw 
it so warm this time of year. When grouse 
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and quail get on their winter coat o’ feathers 
they can’t endure much heat. 

“Day after tomorrow is Thanksgivin’,” he 
continued moodily. “I’d ought to stay home 
and bake my pumpkin pies, but I’m goin’ to 
cross the cafion, climb up to the edge of the 
snow fields and see if the grouse and quail 
ain’t migrated to a colder climate. If I don’t 
find none today I reckon we’ll have to make 
out on canned salmon instead of a big fat 
gobbler.” 

Contrary to his custom, old Tom failed to 
return at sunset. Hank and I sat up until 
midnight waiting for him. The boy pleaded 
insistently to be allowed to prepare supper. 
He said that he was starving; he knew I 
must be hungry, and he was sure that the old 
man would not scold much if he found a hot 
meal all ready for him after climbing dver 
the snow fields. 

Out of patience at last, I prepared a cold 
lunch, and then, somewhat worried over the 
absence of the aged prospector, we went to 
bed. 

When I awoke the next morning Hank had 
disappeared, and my rifle was missing from 
the rack on the wall. I spent a long, lonesome 
day at the cabin. The weather was uncom- 
fortably warm; the burning sun glared upon 
the stony slope and ridges. The afternoon 
wore on, but neither of my companions put in 
an appearance. When the mountain twilight 
had deepened into dusk I built a rousing fire 
in the dooryard. Toward morning I must 
have fallen asleep. 

At daybreak a loud, rumbling roar that 
seemed to come from the cafion roused me. 
Creeping to the brink of the ledge, I peered 
down. The gorge was half filled. with a tor- 
rent of swirling, muddy water! I was creep- 
ing cautiously back from the dizzying sight, 
when a shout made me glance across the 
gulch. 

Old Tom was standing on the opposite rim; 
in his hands were two small quail, which he 
was brandishing with an air of disgust. “No 
chance to git across,” he shouted above the 
roar of the flood. “Mile wide down below— 
snow still meltin’ up on the peaks—may last 
for days —” He paused and stared stupidly at 
something on my side of the cafion. 

I turned to behold Hank stumbling up 
the trail to the cabin. In his arms he clasped 
what I first mistook for a bear cub; then 
I saw that it was a big black wild-turkey 
gobbler! 

Hank staggered across the bench and 
dropped the bird at my feet. “Shot him over 
in cedar grove on west ridge,” he panted. 
“Found a turkey roost about sunset. Been all 
night luggin’ this big fellow over the hills 
and gulches. Where’s old Tom?” 

I nodded to the solitary figure on the op- 
posite bench. The old prospector was striding 
back and forth and waving his arms wildly. 
“Bird like that—company fer dinner—nobody 
to cook —” 

Hank made a megaphone of his hands. 
“Don’t worry about that,” he shouted. “I'll 
cook the dinner.” 

The old man threw out his hands and sank 
upon a boulder in an attitude of despair. 

“All I'll ask you to do is to dress that tur- 
key,” Hank said to me curtly. Then he strode 
into the cabin. 

Our guests arrived on a relay of saddle 
ponies late in the forenoon. Mr. Fink, the 
owner of the mines, and three of his em- 
ployees brought their wives. When I had 
explained what had happened the men turned 
their attention to the prospector, and the 
women hastened into the cabin to help Hank 
to prepare the meal. 

But the boy rejected all offers of assistance. 
“I’m cookin’ this dinner,” he declared with 
the irritable manner of old Tom when any- 
one disturbed him in his culinary labors. 

Hank did, however, allow us to arrange a 
table in the centre of the room and to pro- 
vide seats from boxes and kegs. Then he drove 
us from the house into the pleasant autumn 
sunshine. 

Old Tom was wandering restlessly along 
the bench on the opposite wall of the cafion. 
He gave little heed to the jests and condolences 
that we shouted across to him; he seemed to 
be absorbed in examining the formation of 
the ledge. 

“He is probably prospecting to keep his 
mind off the dinner,” said Fink, laughing. 

“Tt is simply too bad that there’s no way 
to send him some of the food,” said Mrs. 
Fink. “I shall not enjoy my dinner for think- 
ing of that poor old man sitting over there 
hungry.” 

“He is getting ready to roast one of the 
quails,” replied the mine owner. “And per- 
haps we can save something for him to eat 
after the flood goes down.” 

We thought that dinner never would be 
ready, and we discussed the advisability of 
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overpowering the youthful cook 
and taking matters into our own 
hands. 

About two o’clock Hank opened 
the door. “I’ve thought of some- 
thing,” he announced eagerly. “We 
can tie a string to a bullet and 
shoot it over to old Tom. Then we 
can hitch on a heavier string and 
then a rope until we have a cable 
across the cafion. I’ll fill one of the 
pack canisters with grub, ring it on the 
rope and let it slide to the opposite rim —” 

“Say, you let me attend to that,” inter- 
rupted Adams, one of the miners. “Pye seen 
that done before.” 

Old Tom ceased his restless “prospecting” to 
listen to our plan. “Don’t reckon the dinner’ll 
be fit to eat,” he shouted. “But mebbe it'll 
be better than roasted quail ’thout salt.” 

Fortunately, there were several balls of 
twine in the cabin. Adams took the bullet 
and part of the charge from a rifle cartridge 
and replaced them with two or three solid 
wads. Then he nested the string carefully on 
the ground and, tying one end of it to a 
cleaning rod, slipped the rod into the barrel 
of the gun. The arrangement reminded me of 
a whaler’s harpoon gun that I had once seen. 

Shooting the string across the gorge was a 
simple affair, but getting a cable long enough 
to bridge the cafion was not so easy; we 
hunted up and spliced together every foot 







UCH a hot spell as the capricious climate 
of New England sometimes transfers 
from midsummer to autumn lay heavy 

over Northwick and the surrounding country 
on an afternoon in late September. There was 
no wind, and the woods, already tinted for 
fall, blazed in the sun like metal. On either 
side of Henry Manley’s farm the state high- 
way, like a strip of thin black rubber barred 
by the long shadows of the maples, cut the 
burnt fields. Over the road went motor cars, 
high-powered machines most of them, piled 
with luggage and homeward bound from the 
White Mountains—an almost unbroken line 
hurrying past the tiny isolated farmhouse. 

Old Mr. Manley was sitting out in the yard; 
his chair with its red calico headrest was 
tipped back against the trunk of a big maple. 
For a footstool he used a packing box that 
was set on end; it had a carefully lettered 
notice printed across one side: “Vegetables 
Etc. For Sale Here.” On the ground in 
front of the box stood shining rows of pump- 
kins. Once in a while one of the cars would 
slacken speed and its occupants would stare 
at the display, but none of the cars stopped. 
Mr. Manley’s gaze followed each machine 
from the moment it slid over Garnet Hill on 
the New Hampshire line till it disappeared 
round the bend to the south. He had seen 
the road before him change from a rutted 
country lane to this smooth thoroughfare of 
oil and tar, and he did not tire of what he 
called the “procession.” But he wished folks 
would buy his pumpkins! 

When the mail car came and stopped for 
the driver to leave a letter in the striped tin 
box at the gate the old man straightened and 
put his feet on the ground. “Mail, Marthy!” 
he called. 

A girl came from the kitchen door in the 
ell of the house and ran across the yard for 
the letter, which she slit open and read. 





of lariat, hobble rope and other rope 
round the cabin. Nor could we find 
an elevation high enough to allow 
the canister to slide by gravity to 
old Tom. 

“Shoot another string across for 
a towline,” said Hank, who was 
filling the canister with food. 

We glanced at one another rather 
foolishly; the suggestion was so 
simple and obvious. 

At last everything was ready. Old Tom 
wound his end of the line round a boulder, 
and we fastened our end to the logs of the 
cabin. Hank placed the canister in a canvas 
bag and attached a large harness ring to it 
so that it would slip along the rope. We 
hooked on the towline and signaled for Tom 
to haul away. Would the cable hold? Was the 
towline strong enough? We held our breath 
as the harness ring slid over the spliced places 
in the rope. The canvas bag with its pre- 
cious contents seemed to hover for hours 
above the roaring, hissing flood; but at last 
old Tom reached out a long arm and grasped 
it. We gave a hearty cheer and then rushed 
into the cabin for our own feast. 

Well, that was the best dinner I ever ate. 
The turkey was roasted to a turn, and there 
were mashed potatoes and gravy, oyster 
dressing, fried corn, cranberry jelly and 
pumpkin pies. Hank had even baked a batch 
of hot biscuits in a camp skillet. 


** Easy to raise, 
Marthy,” answered 
her grandfather, 
lifting himself 
laboriously from 

the chair 


Her grandfather watched eagerly ; he sighed 
when he saw her face pucker. “Who’s it from? 
What’s it say ?” he asked. 

“From Mr. Streeter. He says grain’s gone 
up fifteen cents a hundred, so there’s some 
money due on the last two bags. O grandpa, 
how much things cost !” 

“H’m. I guess we can manage. Did fairly 
well on the veg’tables this year. Punkins 
don’t seem to go very fast, to be sure; only 
got rid of one today, an’ I give that away.” 

“Pumpkins!” said Martha scornfully. “We 
might as well try to sell the yellow leaves off 
of the maple. Why do you have so many?” 

“Easy to raise, Marthy,”’ answered her 
grandfather, lifting himself laboriously from 
the chair. “I ain’t so chipper round the garden 
as I was once, and punkins grow themselves, 
you might say. Well, I guess travel’s about 
over for today; I’ll take these in.” 

With a pumpkin hanging by its stem from 
each fat hand he waddled away toward the 
barn, and Martha sat down in the chair to 
re-read the letter; her slender figure looked 
absurdly small in the capacious seat built 
for her grandfather. Braids of pale brown hair 
were wound smoothly round her head, and 
she wore an old-fashioned dress of blue-and- 
white percale. 

Martha Manley was fifteen years old and 

“young of her age,” but as she sat there frown- 
ing over the store bill she looked “troubled 
about many things,” like a worried little old 
lady. “It’s no use for grandpa to say he’s 
done well with the vegetables this year,” she 
thought; “I know better. Nothing really’ has 
sold since the sparagus and strawberries last 
spring. Grandpa’s getting fee—getting old, 
and I ought to do something to help. I’m all 
he’s got.” 

While she was pondering the idea Mr. 
Manley finished his trips to the barn and 
then stood mopping his face with a blue 
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“Where in the world did you learn to 
cook ?” I asked him. 

“From watching old Tom about the camp 
fire,” he replied. “I like good things to eat, 
and I’ve always wanted to know how to 
cook. So I took lessons from one of the finest 
cooks in the land.” 

“You never saw him roast a turkey or bake 
pumpkin pies!” 

“No, but we’ve both heard him dozens of 
times tell how he did it,” replied Hank, 
laughing. 

When we could eat no more we sauntered 
out into the yard to hear what old Tom 
thought of the dinner. The prospector had 
finished his meal and once more was striding 
thoughtfully back and forth along the ledge. 
To our astonishment he had driven three 
stakes at regular intervals into the crevices 
of the rock. He glanced up and beheld us 
assembled on the opposite bank. “Struck it at 
last!” he shouted above the rumble of the 
flood. “Outcroppin’s of the richest silver 
veins in the whole country! Right here across 
from my cabin all these years—while I was 
searchin’ everywhere!” 

“Stake out claims for the rest of us, Tom,” 
the miners yelled excitedly. 

Old Tom pointed impressively in turn to 
each of the stakes. “One fer me, one fer my 
partner and one fer Hank! Boy who can 
cook a meal like that! Almost as good as I 
could do myself!” 


y, GREATER RICHES 


By Naomi Lane Babson 


cotton handkerchief; he was watching her 
sharply. He didn’t like to see her sitting so 
still with two straight lines between her eye- 
brows and her thin fingers twisting them- 
selves together in her lap. “Be we agoin’ to 
have any supper tonight, or be we not?” he 
inquired with assumed severity. 

Martha jumped up. “The best supper you 
ever ate, in just about ten minutes!” she 
declared gayly. 

The hot, unseasonable autumn gave way to 
a bitter winter. Snow lay on the ground from 
early December till spring; one cold snap 
followed another, and for the first time that 
Martha could remember there was no January 
thaw. Except for an occasional sleigh and for 
ox teams breaking the road after a storm, 
travel past the farm came to an end. 

“1 oaey am glad it’s most spring,” said 
Mr. Manley one night, as he settled himself 
for a distasteful hour with pen and ink and 
account book. “Have you seen my spectacles, 
Marthy ?” 

“Here,” said Martha. 

There was a little pause, broken only by the 
sound of sap hissing in the air-tight stove, by 
the old man’s scratching pen and by his 
whispered ejaculations whenever the ink sput- 
tered. Martha was sewing; occasionally she 
glanced sidewise at her grandfather. Suddenly 
she put her work into her lap. “Grandpa,” 
she said, “I want to earn some money.” 

“Earn money, Marthy? Is there anythin’ 
you want special? I’ve got a little laid by, if 
there is.” 

“Oh, no! I have everything!” Martha’s 
eyes wandered contentedly round the warm 
kitchen. “But I want to help you. I have a 
plan, grandpa; I’ve been thinking it over 
since last fall. Why can’t we make maple 
sugar? It brings a good price.” 

“Maple sugar? Shucks! I ain’t made sugar 
this ten years or more. Not but what our 
bush is as good as there is in town—I tell 
you we used to make prime sugar! And our 
syrup’s took the prize at more than one fair.” 
Pushing his spectacles back on his forehead, 


_he sat for a few moments and followed some 


train of thought that the memory of long- 
past sugaring days had called to mind; his 
fat cheeks creased in a smile, and he straight- 
ened his shoulders. Then he drew a long 
breath and replaced his glasses. “It’s hard 
work; the truth is—I—ain’t able to do it, 
Marthy.” 

“You and I together, grandpa! You can 
show me how, and I'll do the work; I’m 
strong. And there’s no school in March. We 
can use old Jerry; he may be the slowest 
horse in town, but I guess he can draw sap 
and wood for the fires.” 

“We'd have to buy a lot of stuff to work 
with.” 

“Only buckets and spiles.” Martha had pre- 
pared her attack, and she pushed it eagerly. 
“The syrup pan’s up in the shed—it doesn’t 
leak—I tried it with a pail of water. And the 
hogshead’s all right too.” 

“Well, now, I dunno,” Mr. Manley replied 
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hesitatingly. “‘’Twould be a turrible piece of 
work. You’d tire yourself all out.” 

“But I want to! Please, grandpa!” 

“Well—I dunno. Be a mighty good year for 
sap after all this frost.” . 

“Jl order the buckets tomorrow,” said 
Martha promptly. 

When school closed for what in Northwick 
is known as the “mud vacation” Martha and 
her grandfather tapped some of their trees 
and began sugaring. The work proved to be 
hard, even as the old man had said. Martha 
lifted and skimmed and stirred till she de- 
clared that she ached in bones that she didn’t 


have. 

“We don’t have to do it, Marthy,” sug- 
gested her grandfather. “I can provide.” 

“T want to help you, grandpa,” said Martha 
firmly. 

Mr. Manley sighed; his granddaughter’s aid 
seemed likely to be rather strenuous for him. 

Before the end of March more than two 
dozen cans of syrup stood on the floor of the 
buttery, and the shelves above were piled 
with cakes of golden sugar. 

“Guess this is about the last of it,” said Mr. 
Manley one afternoon when they had finished 
making the rounds of the grove of maples 
known as the sugar bush. “Trees’ll be buddin’ 
soon, an’ that means bitter sap.” 

“Well,” said Martha, standing on tiptoe to 
peer into the hogshead, “I guess what we’ve 
got here will make up a hundred pounds, 
besides the syrup. That’s a lot, isn’t it? I’m 
so glad!” 

“Where do you cal’late to sell it?” asked 
her grandfather; he put the question to her 
because the enterprise was so clearly her own, 
“Goin’ to let Streeter have it, or get some- 
body to market it down to the city ?” 

“Well,”—Martha hesitated—“I thought 
maybe we’d wait till the autos begin to go 
over the road —” 

“And sell it out at my vegetable stand? 
That’s a real good idea, Marthy. I declare 
‘bout this time o’ year I quite look forward 
to openin’ up.” 
“H’m,” said Martha noncommittally. There 
were parts of her plan that were hard to 
explain to her grandfather. 

As she dipped sap from the hogshead into 
the big pan over the fire she thought of the 
details of her scheme. She wanted a new ar- 
rangement under the big maple next summer. 
She would make creamy stirred-sugar candy 
with beechnuts and cakes with maple frosting, 
and she would have the syrup in pretty glass 
jars. She would put a table with a white 
cloth out under the tree and wear her white 
dress—surely, surely the cars would stop! 
For a week she had been working secretly on 
a sign that she would have Wesley Snow 
down in the village copy on wood and paint 
for her: “Stop at Maple Shade for Maple 
Sweets.” Next year she might have a real tea 
room—“Maple Shade Tea Room”; then 


Suddenly she put her " into 


grandpa wouldn’t have to work at all! Her 
plans were all for grandpa—and yet she 
couldn’t seem to talk to him about. them; 
but she would talk soon. Gayly confident 
of her own ability, she smiled affectionately 
at him as he banked the fire with long slabs 
of green wood. 

_While she looked he stood up and rubbed 
his back ruefully. “Ho-hum! Well, Marthy, 
that'll keep her simmerin’ till mornin’, and 
then we can boil it down. We'll leave the sled 
here; no use settin’ the buckets again; ’twon’t 
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freeze tonight, and the sap’s apt to turn bitter 
any minute.” 

“All right,” agreed Martha. “We'll have a 
hundred pounds anyway.” She was very tired 
and not at all sorry to help unhitch Jerry and 
plod home behind him through the spongy 
snow. 

Late in the night Martha opened her eyes; 
she was wide awake and for a moment lay 
wondering what had roused her. Then she sat 
up quickly—the wind! It must have been 
rising fast since sundown. Through the gray- 
ish oblong of the window she could see the 
dark branches of the maple tossing up and 
down; gusts of air went racing about the 
room. “This will fan up the fire, and the sap 
will burn,” she whispered to herself. “O dear! 
I’m going down to the woods.” 

Getting out of bed, she dressed rapidly and 
tiptoed downstairs to get a lantern. After she 
had lighted it and had turned the flame well 
down because of the drafts she pulled on 
her rubber boots and slipped out by way of 
the door in the shed. Though there was no 
moon, the sky was spattered with stars; the 
night was not very dark. When she came in 
sight of their makeshift fireplace she saw 
flames leaping against the sap pan and sparks 
flying from the old stovepipe that served as a 
chimney. Round white puffs of steam were 
rolling across the surface of the pan and were 
blowing away toward the woods. 

In a few moments Martha seized one of the 
long-handled spoons and, by dragging it 
cautiously across the bottom of the pan, 
found that the sap had not begun to thicken. 
With a sigh of relief she took up an empty 
bucket and, dipping cold sap from the hogs- 
head, poured it gently into the pan till the 
liquid had stopped bubbling. Then she began 
her struggle with the fire—beating out the 
flames with a flat slab, raking down the hot 
coals and covering them with ashes. The task 
was not easy, for the fire bed stretched the 
whole length of the five-foot pan, but she had 
watched her grandfather handle the big 
shovel and rake so often that, though she 
worked clumsily, she knew just what she 
wanted to do. Finally she had the blaze under 
control. Then, smothering the fire carefully 
with ashes, she poured a few more bucket- 
fuls of cold sap into the pan and went 
wearily home to bed. 

At breakfast Mr. Manley, who already had 
been to the woods, marveled that the sap had 
not burned down—until Martha told the 
story of her expedition. “In the night? All 
alone, Marthy?” he exclaimed. “You hadn’t 
ought to have done it. You might have been 
burnt or sunthin’.” 

“T was bound not to have our last batch 
spoiled,” said Martha, rubbing a blistered 
hand; “and when my mind’s made up, 
grandpa, I do things!” 

“TI see you do, Marthy, I see you do,” he 
answered slowly. “You’re growin’ up. Be 
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takin’ the bit in your mouth one o’ these 
days, I cal’late.” 

“Oh, no, grandpa. I only want to help.” 

“You’ve always been a help to me, Marthy 
—and a joy.” 

Martha opened her lips impetuously to 
speak about her plans for the summer; then 
she hesitated and finally got up from the 
table without having told. 

That afternoon she finished her sign so that 
she could take it to Wesley Snow when school 
began the next week. She was proud of her 


handwork and ran downstairs to show it to 
her grandfather. Now was the time to tell 
him, she thought, and tried to ignore a stub- 
born feeling of reluctance. 

Mr. Manley was not in the kitchen, but, 
hearing his voice calling from the shed in 
answer to her greeting, she pushed open the 
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one but me can find all the landmarks named 
in his deed.” 

“T’ll tend to selling the berries,” Martha 
replied with half-suppressed eagerness. “I'll be 
all right.” 

Before she went to bed that night she had 
rescued her dusty sign from the barrel in the 





Martha and her grandfather tapped some of their trees and began sugaring 


door. Her grandfather, paintbrush in hand, 
was bent over his packing box as he labori- 
ously added some words to the already 
crowded inscription: “Vegetables Etc. For 
Sale Here. Also Maple Products.” He added 
the last period, pushed back his spectacles, 
glanced up—and Martha’s hands went swiftly 
behind her back. ‘‘How’s she look ?” he asked. 
“T guess that’ll help sell your sugar. Not that 
we have to sell it exactly; we don’t need 
much, and I’ve got somethin’ laid by, as you 
know.” 

Martha stood quite still, with the placard 
still concealed behind her full gingham skirt. 
“T want to help,” she thought, “and my way 
is better. We’d have more money.” 

“You have all you need, Martha Manley,” 
she answered herself, “and you’d hurt his 
feelings dreadfully.” 

“But I’ve got my heart set on it—and next 
year a tea room. I’ve worked so hard!” She 
thought of cold, wet hours in the sugar place, 
of her face’s scorching as she bent over kettles 
of syrup; she could feel her palms still sting- 
ing from last night’s struggle. “I can’t give 
up my plans,” she murmured. 

“What’s that ?” said her grandfather. Then, 
as she did not speak, “Don’t you like it, 
Marthy?” he asked wistfully. “I thought 
you’d be real pleased.” 

Martha took a step backward, and some- 
thing fell from her hands into the rubbish 
barrel behind her. “I think it’s splendid, 
grandpa,” she said, “and I know you'll sell 
lots of sugar.” 

“Mebbe, mebbe,” her grandfather said 
modestly. “Goin’ to have any supper tonight ?” 

May came, and Mr. Manley set up his 
stand and dozed peacefully under the trees; 
but Martha, keeping anxious account of sales, 
was not content. It seemed to her that business 
never had been so poor; automobile after 
automobile passed without stopping, and they 
had sold scarcely a pound of the maple sugar. 
She felt sure that her plan would have been 
the more successful, and her sturdy common 
sense told her that it was wrong not to 
make the best of their opportunities. Still she 
shrank from any act that would wound her 
grandfather or make him feel that she was 
dissatisfied. 

Late in June her chance came. 

“Marthy,” said her grandfather one night, 
“T’ve got to go over Gilead way to help your 
Uncle Ezra settle up a boundary dispute. I 
could pace off his farm blindfold, but it may 
take some time to convince them city folk 
that have bought next him. S’pose you can 
manage here for a week or ten days if I 
get Sophy Snow to do the chores and stay 


nights ?” 
said Martha. “Of 


“Oh, yes, 
“H’m. Kinder hate to go off when straw- 


grandpa!” 
course I can.” 
berries are ripenin’, but Ezra claims there’s no 


shed, and the next day she took it to the sign 
painter in the village. 

The morning after Mr. Manley drove away 
Martha was ready for business. The old arm- 
chair and the packing box were in the shed, 
and a snowy table stood under the maple. 
Martha, cool and dainty in her white dress, 
gave no sign that she herself had made the 
cakes and the candy that were displayed on 
the best blue china plates, or that she had 
spent the earlier part of the day picking the 
berries that filled the leaf-lined baskets. 

The sales for that day more than met her 
highest hope. At sunset when she reluctantly 
took down the sign and made ready to prepare 
a fresh supply of dainties for the next day 
she could hardly believe that the sum of 
money that her tired fingers counted out was 
correct. Her success continued during the 
week, and she hired Sophy to help with the 
baking and the berry picking. The situation 
of the farm, once people knew of it, proved 
to be even a better asset than Martha had 
dreamed that it would be. 

“You ought to charge more for your 
berries,” said a smiling customer one day. 
“In other places prices are higher for fruit 
not half so good.” 

“Do you think so?” Martha asked shyly. 
The next day she added five cents a basket to 
her price and found that the extra charge did 
ae ay a her sales. 

the day that began Martha’s second 
week as a business woman a party of five 
asked whether they could not have berries 
and cake under the tree. Martha proudly 
brought out dishes and sugar and a pitcher 
of yellow cream, and Sophy followed with 
chairs. Before the party went away two 
other groups had made the same suggestion, 
and Martha knew that her plan had suc- 
ceeded. Three automobiles under the maple 
at once!” 

“We're coming again,” her customers as- 
— her as they started away. “It’s delightful 

ere!” 

“Please do,” began Martha happily—then 
her smile vanished, and a queer little lump 
caught in her throat. Old Jerry was jogging 
up the road, with the lines loose on his broad 
back, and her grandfather was staring at the 
yard in bewilderment. 

As the last automobile rolled away he 
turned into the drive and climbed slowly out 
of the buggy. “What’s goin’ on here? A 
sociable?” he demanded. 

“No, grandpa,” Martha replied with a 
nervous smile; “I—I just fixed up the stand 
a little.” 

“Well, well,” said the old man. “I always 
knew you were capable, Marthy. Looks fine 
too! I don’t see, now that school’s over, why 
you can’t tend to this right along and give 
me more time for my garden. Hey ?” 

Martha was speechless. Grandpa didn’t 
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been ! “I guess I could manage,” she said. 
“Manage? To be sure you could,” said the 
old man. “I knew you had it in you, Marthy. 
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mind; he liked her idea! How silly she had Why, we'll be havin’ one of these regular tea would increase. The streets were crowded 


rooms yet; you mark my words. I wonder 
why we never thought of it before ?” 
“TI wonder!” Martha repeated demurely. 


THE MARCH 1° THE RHINE 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


Mr. Carter served as First Lieutenant of 
Infantry with the Thirty-second Division 
of the American Expeditionary Force 


LTHOUGH the march to the Rhine prob- 
A ably will be classed with the important 
marches of history, little has been 
written of the most attractive aspect of it 
—the picturesque side. From one point of 
view it really was a holiday march. It began 
in November, the month of Thanksgiving; it 
ended in December, the month of feasting 
and good cheer. Moreover, troops of the 
divisions that were to participate in it had 
just finished celebrating the first Armistice 
Day and were already beginning to wonder 
where and how they should celebrate Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Yet even if those two 
important days had not been close at hand, 
the circumstances of the march itself were 
enough to surround it with an atmosphere 
of holiday making. 

These impressions of those stirring autumn 
days in 1918 are written from the point of 
‘view of the Thirty-second Division, which 
with the First Division on the right and the 
Second Division on the left led the way and 
established outposts on the edge of the bridge- 
head area beyond the river. 

On the morning of November 17 troops of 
the division formed in column of squads and 
swung east out of the village of Louppy. 
Dawn had not yet begun to break, and the 
little French village with its old chateau was 
shrouded in darkness and heavy fog. The 
morning was cold—the kind of cold that 
quickly penetrates slicker and leather jerkin 
and remains inside. At the head of a column 
a lieutenant was counting the step, and his 
voice rang sharp and echoed between the 
stone-and-plaster houses. In one of the door- 
ways some one lit a match, and in the mo- 
mentary yellow glare of it two or three 
rugged forms stood forth with eyes bright 
and chins thrust forward. Suddenly with a 
crash a regimental! band struck into a lively 
air, and the hobnails crunched on the cobble- 
stones with more uniform tread. 

When night finally lifted, the last troops 
had cleared the village, and the whole di- 
vision, marching in two columns, was well on 
its way. There was no sun, only a heavy gray 
sky that suggested snow. The road that led 
toward Marville was like a thin band of dull 
silver as it wound over hills and dipped 
deep into valleys. On the right of it the olive- 
drab infantry moved with uniform gaps be- 
tween platoons; the olive-drab ration wagons 
and water carts bumped and squeaked and 
rattled; and the freshly washed camouflaged 





Artillery passing through a German village 


guns rumbled behind straining horses. For a 
short distance the countryside was slashed and 
cut with artillery fire, and the villages were 
empty heaps of gray stones; but soon rounded 
haystacks began to dot the brown and green 
fields, and at last the columns reached the 
first occupied village. 

_ By some means news of the advancing 
Americans had gone ahead. Inhabitants who 
still remained after four years of German rule 
were waiting at doors and windows, and 


with soldiers and civilians and released French, 
Italian and Russian prisoners. Everyone 
seemed happy. The sound of a guitar floated 
from one of the houses; in others men were 
laughing and singing French songs. The little 
shops were full of boisterous Americans, and 
military police with their red arm bands were 
directing traffic at the busiest corners. In the 
public square an official was addressing a 
jostling but good-natured crowd; whenever 
he paused for breath everyone would cheer 
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Reception to troops of the 126th Infantry at Echternqch, Luxemburg 


small French flags were flying from im- 
provised sticks in the hands of grandmothers 
and of children. At some of the windows 
there were little oblong pieces of wrapping 
paper with uneven red and white stripes and 
a field of variegated blue with six or seven 
ill-shaped stars in it. They were far from 
being artistic, those homemade American 
flags—colored crayons in rough hands had 
supplied the stripes and the stars,—but their 
very crudeness enhanced their significance. 
Farther on they became more numerous, and 
at some windows they fluttered side by side 


‘with homemade representations of the Union 


Jack. At Marville the mayor and the people 
of the village—most of them women and 
children dressed in black—met the division 
commander and welcomed him “officially.” 


HOMEMADE AMERICAN FLAGS 


The Sixty-third Infantry Brigade had cho- 
sen the village. of Noers as headquarters for 
the first day. On the map it had appeared as 
a fair-sized town, but when the staff reached 
it they found scarcely a house; the Germans 
had destroyed the town in 1914. The scars 
were old; wind and rain had rounded the 
corners of broken walls, and vines and shrubs 
covered many an ugly pile of débris. For- 
tunately, the Germans had left their barracks 
standing. Lines of defense were at once es- 
tablished, sentries were posted, and field orders 
were planned for the next day; for, except 
for the bands, the march was to be conducted 
throughout as if in the presence of a strong 
enemy who might turn and fight. The next 
morning the sun shone bright as the division 
marched through Longuyon, and the inhabit- 
ants with fluttering handkerchiefs in their 
hands smiled and tapped their feet in time 
with Over There or Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River. 

From Longuyon on the country became 
rugged and beautiful and showed scarcely any 
disfiguring traces of the war. Here and there 
along the road huge groups of enemy cannon 
were arranged in neat rows and squares; and 
at one place twenty or thirty aéroplanes 
rested like some strange swarm of birds on a 
broad field. Near the middle of the after- 
noon the sun disappeared, and down came 
the chill mist. Through it moved the tired 
infantry, the long, lean seventy-fives and the 
lumbering heavies with six horses at each 
gun. Night fell, and still some outfits were 
on the road. The tall poplars on both sides 
of it swayed to and fro against the sky. Far 
ahead on the hills at the right and at the left 
rose red, green and orange flares; they were 
part of the equipment that the enemy had 
abandoned, and the people were using them 
to celebrate the coming of the Americans. 

The first troops already were occupying 
the large manufacturing town of Longwy. 
From the hill that overlooks the town you 
could see, far below, a vast maze of little 
yellow lights and hear the subdued murmur 
of happy voices. At frequent intervals bright 
red and orange flares rose above the house- 
tops, and now and then a rocket would hiss 
through the air, and the murmur of voices 


wildly. Longwy was in a holiday mood for 
the first time in four years. 

On the 20th of November the division 
passed from France through a corner of Bel- 
gium into Luxemburg. In anticipation of the 
event the villages on both sides of the Luxem- 
burg frontier were gayly bedecked with the 
red, yellow and brown of Belgium and the 
red, white and pale blue of the duchy; but 
often you saw the tricolor of France and here 
and there, conspicuous for being homemade, 
the Stars and Stripes. A short distance over 
the frontier one stretch of tree-bordered road 
at least a quarter of a mile long was decorated 
with hundreds of gay paper lanterns and flags 
of the duchy; the lanterns were suspended 
on lines that extended across the road from 
tree to tree, and part way up on the trunk 
of every tree hung a cluster of little flags and 
long colored streamers that the breeze kept 
constantly in motion. Though the mist and 
rain had caused the colors to run somewhat, 
the spectacle was not any the less striking. 
Dressed in their quaint holiday clothes, the 
natives stood by and watched the infantry 
march down the long gayly colored avenue. 

The people of Luxemburg were prosperous- 
looking, and the country was remarkably 
clean and well cared for; and yet the duchy 
had the appearance of-age. Burglinster, a 
little village on the steep side of a hill studded 
with huge moss-covered rocks, is the kind 
you might expect to find back in the Middle 
Ages. The houses look centuries old; the very 
road that curves up the mountain might 
have been hewn from the rock by the horny- 
handed serfs of the time of Charlemagne; and 
above the village stands a sombre, round- 
turreted old castle with a commanding view 
of the country for many miles. In the valleys, 
as you look down, the sunlight slants through 
rich brown and green forests such as you 
seldom see except in paintings. 


THANKSGIVING BUT NO TURKEY 


‘At Consdorf, which lies several kilometers 
northeast of Burglinster, a headquarters de- 
tachment came upon a quantity of German 
rations. Being short of food at the moment, 
the cooks decided to use them. There were 
sausage, cheese and a black mixture that no 
one would venture to name. Rather skeptically 
the men formed in line, and each received 
his share. The odor was strong and repulsive. 
One man looked at the contents of his mess 
kit and then slowly emptied it into a ditch. 
Another tasted some of the black mixture 
and the next instant threw mess kit and 
everything into the field. A few moments 
later the hills rang with good-natured laugh- 
ter as a third, with his mess kit carefully 
poised, began to chase one of the cooks, For- 
tunately, the cook was a swift runner, and 
soon his pursuer joined the others, who were 
scraping their rations into the ditch. One and 
all were satisfied that they knew why Ger- 
many had lost the war. 

The people in and around Consdorf referred 
to that part of Luxemburg as Little Switzer- 
land, and indeed the name is a happy one; 
even in Switzerland you would hardly find 
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more picturesque scenery. There are deep 
wooded valleys with tiny streams and sudden 
waterfalls; great massive boulders that ap- 
parently are on the point of breaking loose 
from the moss that seems to hold them to the 
hillsides; thick clumps of bright green pines 
on the sides of sharp slopes that in autumn 
frequently are carpeted with frost so thick 
as to resemble snow. In the morning when 
you awake you see the frost, not only in the 
valleys and on the slopes, but also on the 
crests; and even at the end of a sunlit day 
you are sure to find broad patches of it in 
sheltered spots. There is one particularly 
impressive road that leads out of Consdorf 
to the hill village of Breitweiler. The valley 
that it follows is damp and gloomy; the 
slopes on both sides are dotted with grotesque 
masses of black rock with here and there the 
entrance to a dark cave that gives rise to 
thoughts of wolves and monsters of German 
folklore. For, though the people of the duchy 
profess little love for Germany, the speech, 
the names of the villages and the scenery 
itself suggest the Fatherland. 

Among such scenery as that the division 
spent Thanksgiving. Luxemburg, it is true, 
was not America, and the rations on that day 
included neither turkey nor pumpkin pie 
nor plum pudding; yet, happily, there was a 
chill New England grayness in the sky that 
suggested all of those things and many others 
dear to the hearts of Americans; and if the 
Atlantic Coast and the folks at home were 
remote in point of distance, certainly on that 
day they must have been nearer in the minds 
of thousands of homesick boys than they 
had been at any other time since the army 
landed on foreign soil. “This time next year,” 
one man said confidently, “won’t find me 
eating out of a mess kit, you bet. I’ll be 
home!” 

“Well,” said another, “I guess we’ve got a 
few things to be thankful for—but, say, what 
wouldn’t I do to a real turkey dinner right 
now!” 

Though plain food was the rule, there was 
at least one outfit that succeeded in buying 
a fat pig and eating it with apple sauce and 
other fixings from the kitchen; and the stolid 
old peasant in whose house it was served 
must surely have wondered at the sudden 
silence and the brightening of eyes as the 
cook ostentatiously carried the savory dish 
into the room and placed it in the middle 
of the table. 

At Breitweiler, which one small detachment 
occupied, there were two curious old char- 
acters—the Kaplan, or village priest, and the 
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schoolmaster, The Kaplan wore an odd, fiat, 
rounded black hat and a long black robe 
tied in the middle with a heavy cord. Early 
every morning he would leave his house to 
visit his flock and would not return till eve- 
ning. Then, while waiting for supper, he 
would usually go to his living room and, 
pouring himself a glass of “apple wine,” 
would sit silent and alone in the deepening 
twilight in front of his little porcelain stove. 
Sometimes, however, he would call one of 
the men of the detachment in to talk with 
him. Then he seemed altogether another per- 
son. He was much interested in international 
affairs, even in how and why America cel- 
ebrated Thanksgiving; and he would ask 
numerous questions in a voice that quivered 
with eagerness. The schoolmaster was a thin, 
spectacled, sallow-faced little man who spent 
most of his time with his back to the stove 
in his schoolroom, which the detachment was 
occupying as headquarters. He wore a long, 
black threadbare coat and unpressed trousers, 
and a little round black cap without a peak 
covered his head day and night, rain and 
shine, indoors and out. He would peer sus- 
piciously at a man for a few minutes, then 
turn his head slightly and peer at another. He 
seldom spoke, and he never joined in the 
laughter. Only two things could induce him to 
leave the stove—chocolate and cookies. When 
a man drew a package of either from his 
pocket the schoolmaster would move silently 
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to his side and remain standing there without 
speaking. On receiving a cooky or two—it 
was hard to refuse him—he would touch his 
cap and move silently back to the stove, only 
to sally forth again when he noticed some 
one else with food. Possibly he had practiced 
the method among his pupils; it certainly 
was successful. But what he did with all the 
chocolate and cookies that the men gave him 
is hard to say; no one ever saw him eating. 

At Echternach, which is noted for its old- 
time procession of the dancing saints, the 
people held a new festival in honor of the 
troops that occupied the town; and finally 
when the division crossed the international 
bridge over the Saar River and entered Ger- 
many the whole town gathered on the banks 
to wave good-by. They of all the people of 
the duchy seemed most sorry to see the divi- 
sion go. 

At first the German people kept close to 
their houses and watched the troops in glum, 
perhaps fearful, silence; but later, finding 
themselves well treated, they brightened con- 
siderably. At every village children wearing 
the ugly little round caps of the military 
ignored the admonitions of anxious parents 
and, running out upon the road, risked their 
lives in front of the heavy-laden army trucks 
—a circumstance by the way that did not 
help to sweeten the temper of a cold, tired 
and hungry driver. 


LOYAL TO THE FATHERLAND 


The burgomaster of Wolsfeld, the day’s 
objective of one of the infantry brigades, 
was a fat, florid-faced man with little blue 
eyes, gold-rimmed spectacles and an imperial 
moustache. With the natives he was stern 
and exacting, but with American officers who 
went to him to arrange for billets he was all 
politeness and eagerness to please. Naturally 
slow moving, he would comply with a de- 
mand with cumbersome and ludicrous speed. 
His greatest worry’ seemed to be to get re- 
ceipts for everything that he gave. In the 
schoolhouse a lieutenant came accidentally 
upon a quantity of guns and gas masks. The 
burgomaster’s little eyes showed fear when 
the lieutenant reminded him that according to 
the terms of the armistice he should have 
turned them over to the Allies; he shook his 
head slowly, then glanced up timidly. “But 
there are also private guns in the pile,” he 
said, “private guns for hunting.” 

“They should be turned over too,” replied 
the lieutenant, who was not at all sure wheth- 
er his orders covered guns of that type. 

A sly look came into the little blue eyes; 
the lieutenant had said “should,” not “must.” 
“T cannot give you those guns; they are not 
mine; I have not the authority.” 

The lieutenant glanced at the squad of men 
with him. “You must turn them over—all!” 
he declared with an emphatic gesture. “Do 
you understand? All!” 

The burgomaster’s fat hand reached quick- 
ly for a pad of paper. “Ja, Herr Lieutenant; 
will you please give me a receipt for them ?” 

The next day at another village one of the 
French interpreters was billeted in the same 
house with an American officer. The little 
twelve-year-old daughter of the owner at 
once took a strong dislike to both of them. 
In the evening, after carrying an oil lamp 
into the chamber that they were occupying, 
she waited till the Frenchman’s back was 
turned and then stuck her tongue out at him. 
The American smiled, then laughed heartily 
as the Frenchman glanced round and spied 
the tongue. “Little Boche!” the interpreter 
exclaimed, and the girl turned away and 
made a grimace. Shortly afterwards the Amer- 
ican caught her with her sharp little tongue 
pointing at him! He only laughed, and she 
fled to the kitchen. Like the fat, cringing 
burgomaster at Wolsfeld, she was a loyal 
little subject to the Fatherland, but of a 
rather more attractive type than he. 

On a gray, misty morning troops entered 
the old town of Bitburg, which the Twelfth 
Roman Legion, it is said, once occupied as 
headquarters. 

During the religious wars a curious in- 
cident occurred at Bitburg. A troop of Swed- 
ish horsemen together with other soldiers had 
laid siege to the town, and the inhabitants, 
whose food was reduced to a small flock of 
goats, decided on a desperate ruse. They killed 
the goats and, dressing the children in the 
skins, sent them up on the walls. There in the 
twilight the boys and girls held the horned 
heads on sticks in front of them and waved 
them to and fro while the inhabitants burned 
flares below. The besiegers were amazed, and 
when some one suggested that the men of 
Bitburg were in league with devils, panic 
seized them, and they fled. The circumstance 
is odd, but it is no more strange perhaps than 
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that centuries later the town should see in- 
vaders from beyond the Atlantic strolling 
along the streets, and that one of them 
should discover to his astonishment that the 
burgomaster was his own uncle! 

Rain had begun to fall on the morning of 
December 2, and continued intermittently 
during the rest of the march. The roads were 
heavy and frequently were steep and tor- 
tuous; many a truck sank to the hubs or 
narrowly escaped plunging down a sharp 
embankment. Troops and horses were splashed 
with mud and soaked with rain, and many 
men were suffering with foot trouble. 

At the village of Oberkail a group of offi- 
cers found a billet with a piano in it. One of 
them began to play, and a girl who was clean- 
ing the room stopped her work to listen. 

“Won’t you play for us?” some one sug- 
gested. “Mendelssohn’s Spring Song perhaps.” 

“Oh, that is too gay,” the girl replied. 
Then after a pause she added, “I have lost 
three brothers and my father in the war.” 
She glanced at the wall as she spoke. 

Though no one pressed her further, she 
played the Spring Song before she left the 
room, and the officers could not help wonder- 
ing at the strange incongruity of the scene. 
In the road below a battalion of engineers 
was swinging past; on the wall hung the 
pictures of the father and the three brothers; 
and there at the piano sat the girl, playing 
of her own free will to a group of enemy 
officers! “It is the first time I have played 
in four years,” she said when she had finished 
the piece. 

The following day’s march was probably 
the hardest of the whole trip. Two of the 
regiments marched forty kilometers over 
extremely bad roads, and since many shoes 
were in poor condition some of the men 
finished with blistered and bleeding feet. A 
few discarded their shoes altogether. No one 
wanted to fall out of line, for to have done 
so would have meant evacuation to the rear. 
There was no more than an overnight stop 
at Daun and the villages in the vicinity. 

When the division entered Mayen, a large 
town of the Rhineland, the police were un- 
able to handle the throngs of people who 
quickly gathered in the large public square. 
Children slapped at them and ran past into 


the restricted areas, and soon the officials - 


lost control altogether. 

On Friday, December 13, the division 
crossed the Rhine at Engers. After a short 
march the brigades reached the western ap- 
proach to the bridge, where groups of natives 
had gathered to watch the crossing. The 
morning was cold and foggy, and rain was 
falling. Everyone was spattered with mud, 
and steam rose in little clouds from the flanks 
of the horses as they sloshed along. The 
division crossed without ceremony; there 
were no bands playing; the men marched at 
route step while below the slate-blue river 
flowed calm and silent, as it flowed in the 
days of the robber barons. On the far side 
the columns marched uphill and began to 
occupy the numerous small towns in the area. 


CHRISTMAS “MADE IN GERMANY” 


The next morning the staffs made prep- 
arations to organize the sector, which had a 
front of approximately thirty kilometers and 
contained perhaps four hundred square kilo- 
meters of territory and sixty-three towns that 
troops occupied either as billets or as out- 
posts. Oddly enough, it seemed, since it had 
rained so much, the sun shone all of that 
day. The country was rugged and beautiful. 
The people, at first timid, soon changed their 
attitude to a kind of cringing servility. 

In less than a month the division had 
marched more than two hundred kilometers 
through exceedingly difficult country and 
was prepared to go farther if necessary. But 
there was no need to go farther; the people 
gave no serious trouble, and among them the 
troops settled down to routine life and began 
to look ahead. Thanks to the welfare or- 
ganizations and to the fact that the march 
was ended, preparations for Christmas were 
more elaborate than they had been for 
Thanksgiving. Christmas trees were growing 
close at hand, and the army had plenty of 
sharp axes; the Y. M.C. A. supplied the tinsel, 
the silver ornaments and the artificial snow. 

The day dawned cold and white; 
there was no doubt that it was 
Christmas. Even the civilians, de- 
pressed as most of them were, so 
far forgot their worries as to sing 
hymns and to take fresh interest in 
what the army was doing. In my 
own outfit one man dressed as 
Santa Claus. Though his red coat 
and breeches and his blond whiskers 
had all been “made in Germany,” 





the fact did not in the least dampen the 
enthusiasm with which the men greeted him. 
But, best of all, the mail arrived from home 
that morning, and in it were some of the 
little Christmas boxes that had come all 
the way from “God’s country.” Yes, there 
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was no doubt that it was Christmas; the 
many greetings of good cheer that were 
exchanged in the crisp, frosty air were as 
sincere as they were boisterous; but what 
wouldn’t the army have given to have been 
able to spend the holiday at home! 
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** Ready to haul inboard and fish it to the rail!’’ 


Chapter Six. Skipper Molly 


OW that Tom Tinker and his friends had 
departed, Joe Snooks and his Point 
Barrow Innuit soon returned and took 

up their abode again in the huts opposite the 
blackened wrecks of the William Crane and 
the Golden Eagle. In the log book, under date 
of April 13, Molly records: 

“Joe and eight of his folks were here today, 
begging for food. He says they have had a 
hard time and are eating frozen whale meat 
from the carcasses in the ice. He wanted a 
barrel of oil; so Uncle John and Hartley 
Wallace hoisted a barrel from the hold and 
gave it to him, It seems too bad to have 
these improvident creatures drink the oil 
after we have worked so hard to save it! 
Every barrel of oil is worth thirty dollars 
if we can reach San Francisco.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the little 
party continued to give the natives a barrel 
of oil every day from April 13 to June 4. 

Part of Joe Snooks’s tribe went with their 
dog teams to the Seahorse Island to hunt 
walruses; but about forty of them, men, 
women and children, remained near the Nor- 
cross. 

Though the sun was “coming back” fast, 
the weather was still cold, and the ice showed 
few signs of breaking. Time passed rather 
pleasantly, however, for Molly and Hartley 
still read during the evenings, and when the 
weather was not too stormy they went out 
on the ice to look for seals, white foxes and 
bears. As May approached they were all 
strangely ill for a week or more, though no 
one could give a satisfactory reason for the 
trouble. At the same time Mr. Wallace’s feet 
became worse. He quite lost hope, and Cap- 
tain Linscott was afraid that eventually the 
poor man would be obliged to have both 
feet amputated. 

During the last days of May and through- 
out June the sun ceased altogether to set 
even for an hour, but moved grandly round 
the northern horizon at midnight and again 
soared to the zenith. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, after the long, icy 
chill, came a whole week of hot 
days. Flocks of ducks passed over. 
The ice fields took on a white and 
porous aspect, and along the beach 
water poured down in streams. One 
day the party heard a peal of 
thunder, and far to the east black 
clouds rose. Summer in the Arctic 
had come with its usual impetuous 


rush. Then followed a three days’ gale from 
the southeast, with a deluge of furiously 
driven rain and a flight of hailstones. The 
ice alongshore disappeared with magical sud- 
denness, and once more the ponderous floes 
began slowly to recede from the coast. A few 
days later a bowhead whale rose and spouted 
in the open water. 

“Looks as if there might be two fathoms 
to swim in round Point Barrow,” Captain 
Linscott remarked. “And the Norcross draws 
only ten feet. Oh, if only I had six more good 
men besides Dills, we should soon be out of 
here!” 

The captain had not ceased to hope that 
he might pick up a crew man by man from 
whalers that came north that summer. The 
Norcross, a vessel of three hundred and nine 
tons, required a crew of at least nine sailors. 

But what if no whalers came? Every day 
the captain and his friends discussed the 
problem of what they should do in such a 
case. Once when Molly suggested that natives 
might do duty as sailors as far as Kotzebue 
Sound the captain only laughed. 

But Molly did not put the notion aside— 
for the very good reason that no other help 
seemed likely to be available. She and Hartley 
began craftily to discuss the matter with Joe 
Snooks; as inducements they mentioned cer- 
tain articles from the brig’s outfit, such as 
axes, augers, gimlets, awls, nails and whale 
lances, and also a carbine and ammunition 
for shooting bears and foxes. They had some 
difficulty in making the Husky understand 
just what they wanted him to do, but when 
he did understand he rather liked the idea 
of a long trip on the big ship, and he prom- 
ised that his two boys, Talluk and Tarsuk, 
who might have been eighteen and nineteen 
years old, would go with him. Besides Joe 
Snooks an old Husky whom the whalemen 
called “Booby Face” and another nicknamed 
“Peter” also wanted to go. The rest of the 
natives appeared to be afraid. 

“Tt will be a queer crew,” Captain Linscott 
said when Molly and Hartley had told him 
of their success. “But we have Dills and Bar- 
kins, such as he is. Sam can help a little.” 

“Count me in!” Hartley exclaimed. “I’m 
able-bodied !” 

“Well, well, in that case perhaps we can 
weigh anchor and set the mainsail.” The 
captain’s tone was doubtful. 

At last he determined that, if the wind 
were favorable, he should try to work the 
brig round Point Barrow. Accordingly, he 
ordered the board fence demolished, the cargo 
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stayed below and some of the canvas bent on, 
that all might be ready. 

Part of the top-hamper had fouled dur- 
ing the winter gales, and Dills had gone aloft 
to clear it. But the task proved to be more 
than one man could do; the captain himself 
therefore climbed up to help. The two men 
had their hands full. In the course of the 
work the captain, who was standing out on 
the main yard, was hauling hard at a line, 
when it suddenly parted, and he pitched back- 
ward and fell to the deck, a distance of sev- 
enteen or eighteen feet. For a moment he lay 
stunned. Then, recovering himself, he tried 
to regain his feet, only to fall back, helpless 
and in great pain. 

At the time Hartley was in the cabin with 
his father, and Molly was below alone, en- 
gaged in the prosaic task of mending worn 
clothes. Hearing the sound of something’s 
striking the deck above her head, she knew 
instinctively that it was a human body. With 
a little cry she ran on deck. Captain Lin- 
scott was stirring feebly. “O Uncle John!” 
she exclaimed, rushing to where he was lying. 
“Are you badly hurt?” ; 

“Pretty bad, I’m afraid, Molly,” the cap- 
tain replied and groaned. “It’s my right leg; 
I’m afraid it’s broken.” 

Dills was hastening from aloft. Hartley 
came up from below. 

“What luck; what luck!” the captain 
lamented. “A broken leg! Just as we were 
ready to start this thing must happen! And 
now I'll be on my back six weeks, and the 
season passing by!” He tried to rise on one 
foot, but the pain was so great that he fell 
back again, faint. 

Supported by Dills and Hartley, the cap- 
tain at last was able to bear his weight on 
his left foot. With much care they helped him 
descend to his cabin, where they placed him 
on the couch. Molly and the others did what 
they could for him. After they had applied 
compresses they bound the leg in a splint 
that Hartley had fashioned from strips of 
pine wood and extended it in as correct a 
position as they knew how. All the while the 
captain exclaimed from time to time, “Why 
need this thing have happened just now of 
all times!” 

Hartley also was distressed over the in-~ 
evitable delay; he had hoped they would 
soon reach some port where his father might 
receive medical aid. “What can we do? Oh, 
what ought we to do?” he exclaimed more 
than once that day as he and Molly and Dills 
went to and fro to attend to the wants of 
the sufferers on the couches. 

Neither Hartley nor Molly had for a mo- 
ment thought of the brig’s moving without 
Captain Linscott’s presence on deck. Such a 
thing had not seemed possible. 

“What if we were to be shut up here 
again!” Hartley exclaimed. “We couldn’t pass 
another winter.” 

“No,” Molly replied soberly, “we couldn’t. 
We haven’t the supplies for it.” 

All the next day the two went about with 
grave faces. The situation was critical. The 
floes were receding, and the belt of open 
water alongshore was widening; who could 
say how soon northerly gales might drive the 
ice back on the coast? 

For two more days Molly did little ex- 
cept to care for the two disabled men below 
—not a light task either, for both were suffer- 
ing a great deal. During those two days, how- 
ever, in spite of her exacting task, she was 
summoning her resolution to act on a new 
and at first startling thought. 

“Uncle John,” she said at last on the third 
day, “Joe and the other Huskies have been 
off to us twice, and they are coming again 
today to see when we intend to sail. If the 
wind holds right, hadn’t I better try to beat 
up round Point Barrow ?” 

“Molly!” Captain Linscott exclaimed. “I’m 
afraid you would run us ashore!” he added. 

“But, Uncle John, we ought to get away 
while we can,” Molly replied. 

“T know it! I know it!” he cried with an 
uneasy movement and a groan. 

“T can put Dills at the wheel,” Molly con- 
tinued. “Hartley Wallace can relieve him at 
times. I will call Sam to help man the cap- 
stan. I am pretty sure we can get the anchor 
up and set the mainsail and the jib, if not 
the foresail.” 

Captain Linscott looked wretchedly anxious, 
“You can try, Molly,” he said at last. 

“Tt will just be sailing alongshore, you 
know,” Molly reminded him. “The coast will 
be in sight all the way down to Cape Lis- 
burne and Kotzebue Sound. I know how it 
looks. I’ve got the chart and know where to 
keep off.” 

“Very good,” the captain said wearily after 
some thought. “Send Dills down here.” 

When Dills came Captain Linscott bade 
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him get a two-inch auger, bore a hole through 
the deck above his couch and fit a length of 
hose into it; then he had the sailor fasten 
the upper end breast-high at the foot of the 
mainmast. The hose, thus arranged, made an 
excellent speaking tube through which he 
could give advice to Molly on deck in case 
of trouble. 

A bidar, with native women rowing it, had 
come off bringing Joe Snooks, Talluk, Tarsuk 
and the others. Hearing the bustle, Hartley, 
who had been caring for his father, came 
hastily on deck. “What now ?” he cried. 

“We sail at noon today,” Molly replied. 

“With Captain Linscott laid up below!” 

“Yes; we are going to do the best we can 
without him,” Molly replied. 

“You will have to give orders and be skip- 
per, then,” said Hartley. “I don’t know the 
first thing about it, But I’ll be mate and try 
to get your orders executed.” 

In the log book Molly merely records that 
they sailed at noon. It is through Hartley 
Wallace that we know of certain particulars 
like weighing anchor and making sail. It was 
quite a sight, he afterwards wrote for the 
press, to see “Skipper Molly” set Sam and Bar- 
kins and some of the Huskies at the capstan 
to haul up the anchor, For several minutes she 
could not get them to push against the bars 
and walk round together. At last the Huskies 
seemed to understand a little better what to 
do; but the anchor was embedded in the 
bottom and started hard, and the inexperi- 
enced crew at the bars balked, danced about 
and accomplished nothing. Molly alternately 
stopped them and started them again. “Walk 
her round now! Walk her round!” she cried. 
“All together now! Push, Tarsuk! Push, 
Talluk! Push, Booby Face! Barkins, you 
lazy villain, push at it! Altogether now! 
There you go! There she starts! There she 
comes! Round you go! Keep her coming 
now! Keep her coming! Ready to haul in- 
board and fish it to the rail!” 

She had even greater bother at first to get 
the sail set. For a while she could not make 
the Huskies “heave ho” and “hold fast all” in 
sailor fashion. They were an hour setting 
the mainsail. 

Fortunately, there was a fair southeast 
breeze, and with Dills at the helm the old 


brig veered round the blackened wreck of the - 


Chimborazo and moved heavily off up the 
coast. Now it was Hartley’s business as mate 
to throw the lead frequently, for both east 
and west of Point Barrow even as much as a 
mile offshore there is often less than three 
fathoms of water. . 

Hartley says in his description of the voy- 


age: “We swam the old brig alongshore all. 


the rest of that day; we had to throw the 
lead every few minutes to be sure that we 
shouldn’t get aground. We doubled the Point 
(Point Barrow) at about midnight and passed 
close to the place where the Ranger sank; I 
could see the top of her funnel still sticking out 
of the water. I should have liked to examine the 
wreck, but there was scarcely depth of water 
for bringing the Norcross alongside it, and 
we did not like to try to lower the whale- 
boat—the last boat that the brig carried. So 
I said nothing to father about our seeing the 
wreck, for I thought I should only make him 
feel more despondent. 

“We might have kept on day after day, for 
there was plenty of light; even late in July 
the sun did no more than to disappear below 
the ice fields to the north for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. But after twenty-four hours 
of sailing we agreed that we really should 
have to sleep even if the sun did shine. So, 
as there was almost no swell, we veered up 
to the edge of the floes and, putting out two 
ice hooks to hold by, turned in for naps. I 
am afraid that the two disabled members of 
our family group were sadly neglected that 
day and indeed for many days afterwards. 
We were necessarily much occupied with sail- 
ing the brig. As for Sam, he was busier than 
ever in the galley, cooking to satisfy the 
Huskies, who by the way would not eat his 
puddings and cakes and sniffed disapprov- 
ingly at his baking-powder rolls. Meat and 
mashed vegetables suited them pretty well, 
but they were not quite happy until we had 
opened a barrel of whale oil and handed 
them a dipper. Personally I have a very poor 
opinion of a Husky crew; an Innuit goes too 
far back toward primeval men to be an 
agreeable shipmate. But our little skipper 
contrived to get work of a sort out of them.” 

Wet, foggy weather set in, and the wind 
shifted to the northeast. After a rest of five 
or six hours the crew cast off from the ice, 
and the Norcross proceeded down the coast 
on a southwesterly course. During the second 
day they passed Icy Cape, and on the follow- 
ing day they passed Cape Lisburne. Molly 
remembered the mountains of the coast line 


below Cape Lisburne. Though the wind now 
was favorable, the vessel was in constant 
danger of running into lakes of ice. 

During the next two days they were bump- 
ing along before a strong wind that coated 
deck and rigging with sleet. Even Joe and 
his Innuit shivered and looked pinched. For 
thirty-eight hours Molly, buttoned up to her 
chin in one of Captain Linscott’s oilskins, 
scarcely left the deck save for a few minutes 
at a time to get warm food and drink at the 
galley stove. With equal fortitude Hartley 
took his turn at the wheel. And all the while 
Captain Linscott, lying on his back below, 
kept the end of the tube in his hand and 
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asked anxious questions and gave valuable 
advice. He worried sadly, not being on deck. 

Off Cape Krusenstern in the thick, dirty 
weather they sighted a large sailing vessel 
close on the starboard quarter. It was the 
first craft of any kind that they had seen on 
their voyage down the coast. 

“Tt’s a bark and looks like a whaler!” 
Hartley exclaimed. 

Molly was of the same opinion and, hop- 
ing to hire an able seaman or two, ordered 
Dills to stand in toward the stranger as close 
as safety would permit. Then she ordered 
Hartley to set the flag at half-mast. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Just then Big Bill rushed forward 


‘“FISTEN to it,” muttered Mr. Mason, 
leaning forward in his chair. “Listen 
to it, Herbert!” 

Herbert Mason inclined his head. The air 
of the September night was trembling with 
the bugle note of a great bull elk, one of the 
monarchs of the preserve. He and his father 
knew the note of old. The call was that of 
Big Bill. 

“He’s one anyway that Tracey hasn’t got,” 
said Mr. Mason. 

“T reckon Tracey would like to get him, 
though,” replied Herbert. 

The man nodded. “If he does,” he declared 
savagely—and then he interrupted himself. 
A moment later he spoke more calmly. 
“What’s a man to do?” he demanded. 

“T reckon you’ve done about all that can 
be ‘done, dad,” Herbert replied. 

Both were silent as they allowed their gaze 
to wander round the big sitting room of Mr. 
Mason’s hunting lodge. The trouble was that 
in acquiring the lodge with its vast estate the 
Masons had also acquired enemies. They had 
bought land, a good deal of land, and they 
had tried to be fair in their dealings, but 
there were men like Luke Tracey whom they 
had antagonized. Tracey was little more than 
a squatter. He had lived on land to which he 
could show no legal title; he claimed it 
only by right of long, though uncertain, oc- 
cupancy. The Masons had bought the man’s 
claim and had paid liberally for it, but he had 
pretended to have a grievance and ever since 
their arrival had not ceased to make trouble. 
He hunted, fished and trapped in the neigh- 
borhood and worked no more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. Several times the Masons 
had lost deer and elk and other animals with 
which the estate was stocked, but, although 
they were pretty sure that Tracey was the 
guilty person, they had seldom found proof. 
Once when they did find proof and went to 
see him about his wrongdoing he resented the 
visit as if the blame were all their own. Just 


recently some one—Tracey probably—had 
shot two valuable members of the elk herd. 

“Do you know,” said Herbert abruptly, 
“T’ve a good mind to go out and see the fun.” 

The sound of Big Bill’s trumpeting was 
carrying for perhaps a mile; the big bull elk 
probably was somewhere near Wolf Pond, 
where according to tradition one of the last 
wolves in the Adirondack Range had been 
killed. 

“There it goes again!” Herbert exclaimed. 

Down across woodland and meadow and 
through the darkness of the night came the 
big bull’s challenge—a siren note of defiance, 
calling to all woods life. 

“I’m going,” Herbert declared and sprang 
to his feet. 

In a moment he would have been out of 
the room, but his father called to him. “You're 
not going alone, are you?” he asked. 

“Tl take George.” George was the son of 
one of the caretakers and was almost Her- 
bert’s age. “Is that all right, father?” 

“All right,” Mr. Mason replied. “Take care 
of yourself.” 

Herbert found George at the caretaker’s 
house, and they were soon on their way. 
Though the night was dark and all that they 
had to guide them was two flash lights, they 
made good time. The big bull was still calling, 
though not so often. There were not many 
bulls in the herd anyway, and of those none 
seemed to care to accept the challenge. They 
knew the challenger too well. 

“Do you think they will fight?” asked 
Herbert. 

George shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t 
know,” he said. At that moment they heard 
another call; it was closer but off to one side. 

George stopped. “That’s funny,” he said. 

“What’s funny ?” asked Herbert. 

“That call. I thought I knew every bull on 
the range.” He paused to listen. “Must be 
down in the old Beaver Swamp,” he remarked. 

The old Beaver Swamp was indeed old. 
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There had been a time when the stream that 
flowed through it had been dammed. Now 
trees and lush grass had sprung up where the 
water had overflowed; the place was a popu- 
lar feeding ground for the elks. 

The second call came again—loud, fierce 
and defiant. 

“Man, he’s a good one!” cried George, 
grasping Herbert by the arm. 

Instantly Big Bill’s loud response sounded 
from the pond. 

“He’s coming!” gasped George. “He’s 
coming !” 

Both boys started to run; they knew that 
they had a chance of reaching the swamp 
before Big Bill reached it and that if they 
did they might see the fight. If the fierceness 
of the challenges meant anything, the fight 
would be well worth seeing. 

The challenger in the swamp apparently 
was standing ground. Big Bill was coming 
steadily on; once in a while he would stop 
to send forth his answering cry. 

“Hurry!” urged George. “We’ve got to 
make it!” 

They raced down across a swale and up 
into the timber on the opposite side. Branches 
struck them in the face, and underbrush 
tripped them, but, panting-.and straining, they 
forced their way through the growth. The 
swamp was in a broad, shallow valley a few 
hundred yards ahead. 

The contestants were nearer to each other 
now. Big Bill was moving fast. From the 
swamp came the sound of thrashing bushes. 
The boys could fairly picture the rival bull 
thwacking mockingly against them with his 
horns to rouse himself to battle frenzy. Big 
Bill must have heard the sounds also. He 
snorted eagerly and furiously. 

The boys came to a halt on the edge of the 
swamp. Both were breathing heavily and 
were pretty well spent by their run. The 
challenger was silent now—a circumstance 
that puzzled them a little. They could not see 
or even guess just where he was. Once or twice 
they looked at each other in apprehension; 
a fighting-mad bull elk is not the pleasant- 
est creature to meet in a beaver swamp at 
night. And they knew that both elks must be 
somewhere in the vicinity. The silence seemed 
more portentous even than the noise had been; 
everything seemed to be waiting. Somewhere 
doubtless Big Bill, hardly able to restrain 
himself, was standing with his nostrils open 
wide to catch the scent of his hidden foe. 

Suddenly a shrill yet guttural crescendo 
whistle shattered the stillness: Ou-ou-ou-ou- 
ou! It was followed instantly by a succession 
of diminishing coughing blasts: Ou-ah! Ou- 
ah! Ou-ah! Ou-ah! 

The challenge was more than Big Bill could 
stand. He did not even stop to whistle, but 
snorted once in savage, self-exhortive, blatant 
wrath as he launched himself, and went 
plunging again through the thickets that 
fringed the swamp. 

Suddenly George seized Herbert again by 
the arm. “It’s not an elk,” he whispered 
hoarsely; “it’s a man!” 

Herbert knew at once what his companion 
meant. He thought of the strange call in the 
swamp; then like a flash his mind went back 
to the living room and to the talk that. he and 
his father had had about Big Bill and Luke 
Tracey. “Come on quick, George!” he cried. 
“It’s Tracey!” 

Herbert took the lead; he was no longer 
tired. Heedless of the bog underfoot, he forged 
ahead. The man’s last call had given him a 
good idea of where he was. As he ran his legs 
seemed limp and heavy; he could not run fast 
enough. He could hear the surging rush of 
Big Bill and an occasional encouraging snort 
from the bushes. And every instant he ex- 
pected to hear the fateful roar of a rifle. 

The darkness was confusing. Big Bill had 
stopped; he must have overrun his mark or 
have lost his bearings for an instant. Had his 
opponent really been a bull elk he would have 
gone out to meet him; and there would have 
been no delay. 

Brief as the delay was, it gave Herbert his 
chance; he had time to look about him. He 
took a step or two, and at that instant the 
crouching form of a man sprang from the 
bushes and started to run. 

At the same instant, however, another form 
came upon the scene—a great, dim hulk that 
hurled itself forward toward the man. The 
movement that had caught the boy’s eye had 
caught also the eye of Big Bill. In an instant, 
however, the elk stopped; he knew the dif- 
ference between a man and a rival elk, and 
it was an elk that he had expected to find. 

During the next few minutes everything 
happened so quickly that neither boy could 
tell afterwards just exactly what did happen. 
At sight of the elk, the fleeing man paused 
and, throwing up his gun, fired. Before he 
could fire again Herbert hurled himself bodily 
upon the man’s shoulders and bore him down. 
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The man—he was Tracey of course—strug- 
gled and in a moment doubtless would have 
fought free, but just then Big Bill rushed 
forward; Tracey’s bullet had wounded and 
infuriated the animal. 

Herbert and the poacher were so hopelessly 
mixed up that they had no time to break 
apart. Tracey yelled once before the elk 
struck them—or would have struck them had 
it not been for George. The caretaker’s boy 
knew a good deal about handling animals; 
sometimes it was necessary to capture some 
particular elk on the estate. Now he did not 
hesitate to act when life was at stake; he 
struck the elk just before the elk struck the 
two on the ground, and as he struck he 
got hold of the animal by the horns. At 
the sudden attack the big elk flung up his 
head slightly, and, although a prong ripped 
through Herbert’s coat, the hard-driven horns 
missed their blow by a fraction of an inch. 

That was the beginning of as hard a fight 
as ever men or animals had waged in the old 
Beaver Swamp. Missing his first lunge, the 
elk checked himself and, moving with in- 
credible swiftness for such a huge mass, swung 
about. As he turned he also reared, and 
George, still hanging to the horns, swung 
upward. Herbert and Tracey tried to get out 
from under; where the descending hoofs 
would fall no one could tell. Herbert was 
the more fortunate of the two; the hoofs 
struck the man a glancing blow and knocked 
him back to earth. Herbert sprang to his feet 
and flung himself beside George upon the big 
elk’s antlers. He thought for a moment that 
his arms would be wrenched from their 
sockets ; the plunging animal, lurching forward 
and sidewise, seemingly every way at once, all 
but shook the boys off. But they clung des- 
perately and fought him back; as by a 
miracle they escaped his slashing hoofs. Some- 
times the bumps almost jarred their grips 
free; twice Herbert felt his hand slip, and 
once George went to his knees, but they 
managed somehow to hold on. They tried to 
twist the big elk’s head to one side and throw 
him, but he was too much for them. They 
fought all over the place. Their breath came 
hard and quick. The animal’s angry snorts 
rang in their ears. 

“H-hang to him,” 

“H-h-hang to him!” 

It was doubtful whether Herbert himself 
could hang much longer. The elk had just 
jolted him hard against a tree; he was ex- 
hausted, but he fought on because he dared 
not let go. 

The elk also began to show the effects of the 
struggle, but he was still strong; he tore up 
the ground of the swamp in his fury, he 
smashed the forest growth in the madness of 
his efforts to get loose and attack his assail- 
ants. It seemed that he must inevitably win, 
that the moment was only being delayed, 
when he suddenly tripped over Tracey’s 
prostrate body and went down. 

“Twist!” George tried to shout, but his 
voice was only a whisper. 

Nevertheless, both boys twisted, and the 
twist-caught the elk off his balance as he was 
staggering to his feet; he went over and fell 
partly across the legs of the man who a few 
minutes before would have slain him. Then 
George and Herbert got his head pinned to 
the earth and managed to hold it there. The 
task was not easy of course; the elk still was 
strong. But an animal with its head held 
forcibly down is in one of its most helpless 
positions. 

“Where do we go from here?” panted 
George anxiously. 

Both were relieved to know that they had 
the upper hand, but the tremendous size and 
strength and convulsive heaving of the animal 
as he struggled made the outcome still un- 
certain. Herbert thought of the gun, which 
was lying where Tracey had dropned it. “Let’s 
shoot it off,’ he suggested. “Maybe we can 
get help!” 

As a matter of fact help already was on the 
way. Mr. Mason had heard the shot that 
Tracey had fired and, thinking it strange that 
there should be shooting, had telephoned to 
George’s father and had learned that the 
boys had not taken guns. His suspicions were 
aroused, and in a few moments he was on his 
way to the swamp with two or three other 
men. 

George succeeded in reaching the gun, and 
his shots guided the search party to the scene. 


grunted Herbert. 








By that time Tracey had recovered enough 
to try to get away, but with the aid of the | 
gun and the elk they held him where he was. | 

Mr. Mason’s jaw set firmly as he looked at 
the poacher. “This ends it!” he declared in a | 
way that made you feel that it did. “This 
time we’ve got him right!” 

Big Bill still travels the home range and 
sends forth his clarion call at mating time, 
but Tracey, at the advice of the judge, has 
gone to another stamping ground. 
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‘do you spell ------- 


H OW most children hate the 
spelling lesson. How difficult to re- 
member that “photograph” isn’t 
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W.L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world. 


shoes for style, material and work- 
manship are unequaled for the 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


price. It is worth while for you to know 

ou buy W. L. Douglas shoes 

nefit of his forty years experience in 
best shoes possible for the price. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 





paid for them. Wear 


save money. Protection against unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the price stamped onevery pair. 
shoes are sold in 110 of our own 
stores in the large cities and by 
shoe dealers everywhere. Ask your shoe dealer to 
show you W. L. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes with 
the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 





If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 

handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write toda 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic 
selling, quick turn-over line. 
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157 Spark St. Brockton, Mass. 
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W.L. Douglas name and portrait 
is the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of ity at the lowest 
possible cost. The name and price ts 



























Learn to Ski 


It’s great fun. 
Be the best ski- 
jumper in your 
neighborhood— 
but de sure to get 


i/ 
NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


the fastest, smoothest 
running skis in the 
world. Send for free 
booklet on skiing. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
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Do You Want to Make 
Mysterious Colored 





Pictures with ARTCRAFT-: 


Something New! Artcraft Picture Making Out- 
fits, in Colors. Make pretty pictures without 
Paints, without brushes, without drawing, 
without crayons, without powders, without 
water. Mysterious! Learn how in3 minutes! 
a Colors : Woodland Green, Royal Pur- 
ple, Sunset Red, Deep Blue-Black. Just Rub, 
and the pictures appear. ‘“‘Try-Me-Outfit”’ No. 
1, 50c; ** r Outfit’’ No. 2, $1; “‘Master Out- 
fit” No. 3, $2. Buy from your dealer, or order 
from us, enc stamps, cash or money 
order. All outfits sent postpaid. Interesting 
circular FREE. 
Cc. 


J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON 
156-C Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Write for 60 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell 
for 10c. a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
W. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


WE WONDER whether donkeys call a 
donkey that is unusually dull a “man.” 


To Build the House may not be your Affair, 
But you can keep the House in good Repair. 


THE MORE FULLY you are right in a 
quarrel the easier you will find it to pardon. 


TWENTY FARMERS in a Minnesota com- 
munity wanted twenty silos for their twenty 
herds. They banded together and got them 
through their local dealer at a saving of about 
one hundred dollars on each one. 


THERE IS NO KIND of “divining rod” or 
other instrument that will indicate the pres- 
ence of gold or silver or of the ores that con- 
tain either of them. The so-called dip needle 
has been used successfully to discover beds of 
iron ore of considerable extent, but gold and 
silver are not magnetic. 


A GERMAN ENGINEER is using aniline 
dyes to color the wood of growing trees. He 
injects the dye into the roots, and the sap 
carries it through the wood. The artificially 
colored lumber will probably have some 
vogue for novelties, and the inventor hopes 
that he can make the wood of common trees 
look like that of the rarer kinds. 


THE PUBLICATION of a medical history 
of the Great War shows that a bullet in the 
heart is not necessarily sure death, as most 
persons suppose. Numerous instances are 
cited of men who suffered such wounds and 
lived. One man even went two months before 
he was operated on. Then the bullet was re- 
moved from the extremity of his heart with 
forceps. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
which has been experimenting with grass for 
golf greens, has obtained the best results from 
pure strains of creeping bent, a grass of 
uniform color and even texture and one that 
stands wear well. It grows better by the 
vegetative method than from seed. The 
stolons, or runners, are cut up and spread on 
the ground. 


AN AMERICAN company that manufactures 
aéroplanes announces that it has produced a 
new “safety” plane the mechanism of which 
has been so simplified that the ship will 
guide itself after being taken into the air. An 
inexperienced youth after four hours with 


an instructor took the plane into the air ~ 
alone and made a flight hitherto thought 


possible only to experienced aviators. 


FIFTY SHEETS OF PAPYRUS now being 
translated at the University of Pennsylvania 
will reveal how Ptolemy Philadelphus levied 
and collected taxes during his reign in Egypt. 
The taxes are said to have been so evenly 
distributed that they brought tremendous 
revenues with no apparent hardship to any 
class. One of the three scholars in the world 
capable of deciphering demotic characters, 
the shorthand of hieroglyphics used for books, 
deeds and other such writings, is at work on 
the parchments. 


ABOUT THE TIME when William the Con- 
queror invaded England the Seljuks invaded 
Asia Minor and conquered the Greeks. Since 
that time the Greeks of Asia Minor have paid 
taxes and tribute to the Turks. A part of the 
ancient payment, and the part that the Greeks 
hated the most, was the “tribute-children,” 
whom the Turks drafted and trained to form 
the famous Janizaries. In spite of oppression 
the Greeks have maintained their national 
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unity, their language and their civilization, 
and in the coast cities and towns the popula- 
tion is still more Greek than Turk. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF FRANCE 


O Americans one of the most discourag- 
ing things about the post-war situation 

in Europe is the evidence, which is daily 
accumulating, that Great Britain and France 
are everywhere at diplomatic odds. We first 
realized it when Poland was in peril of its 
life at the hands of Bolshevist Russia. France 
with timely military aid saved the new re- 
public, but Great Britain not only held aloof 
but seemed interested to hinder and cripple 
the Polish defense. Since then the two coun- 
tries have disagreed at every step over the 
policy to be followed with Germany. They 
came to the Washington conference as rivals 
and mancuvred each against the other 
throughout the sittings. In the Near East they 
still played at cross-purposes, and France re- 
fused to support Greece and Great Britain 
against the Turks as Great Britain had refused 
to support Poland and France against the 
Bolsheviki. 

On the whole the French diplomacy has 
been more subtle and effective than the 
British. France did save Poland and has built 
up a kind of entente with the new mid-Euro- 
pean states that gives it superior influence on 
the Continent. Great Britain has lost prestige 
in the East, and, though it maintains its stand 
on the question of German reparations, the 
French army gives France the power to carry 
out its own policy in Germany whenever M. 
Poincaré thinks he can afford to take matters 
into his own hands. Great Britain seemed to 
have the advantage at Washington, but 
France does not have to ratify the agreements 
reached there and does not now seem likely 
to do so. The most serious check to British 
diplomacy lies in its failure to draw the United 
States into a dual entente on world policy. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues thought, 
or at least hoped, that they could do that, and 
began to lay their plans at Paris. So far they 
have only succeeded in straining the French 
alliance to the breaking point. The United 
States shows no sign of tying its policy to 
that of Great Britain or to that of any other 
nation. 

But the French successes in the game of 
diplomacy may turn out to be the victories 
of mere cleverness, and not of farsighted 
wisdom. If the object is only to confound 
British statesmanship, M. Poincaré has done 
well. But if we look farther ahead, what 
then? France has today the only first-rate 
army in the world, and it proceeds with the 
confidence born of that fact. But France has 
not the population or the wealth to control 
Europe alone. It must keep on good terms 
with Poland and the Danubian states, if it is 
to keep the influence on the Continent to 
which it aspires. In the wider field of world 
politics, it cannot afford to weaken the tradi- 
tional affection for France that exists in the 
United States, or to adopt a line of action 
that will make this country sympathize with 
British as against French diplomacy. 

In supporting the Turk openly, and in 
helping him to get back into Europe, the 
French government has done nothing to 
strengthen itself with its indispensable allies 
along the Danube. If trouble comes from the 
Turk in the near future, the Balkans will not 
forget who is responsible. It is at least pos- 
sible too that France has jeopardized its own 
position in the East, and that it may find the 
aroused Ottomans asking one another why 
they should let the French rule Syria. A war 
to keep the Turks from getting Syria back 
would be costly and unpopular, but it is 
more likely now than it was before Smyrna 
fell. Here in the United States France has 
made no friends by its adventure with Mus- 
tapha Kemal, and if it destroys all that the 
Washington conference seemed to have ac- 
complished by rejecting the agreement signed 
there it will lose some friends it already has. 
Diplomacy is a fascinating game, but like 
warfare it must be played with judgment and 
discretion. It is possible to win most of the 
battles—but to lose the campaign. 
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A RICH LITTLE ISLAND 


UT in the Pacific Ocean, almost on 

the equator and almost midway be- 
tween the Solomon and the Marshall 
archipelagoes, lies the little island of Nauru. 
en the war broke out it belonged to 
Germany, though a British trading company 
had acquired a commercial concession there. 
As soon as hostilities began the Germans 
deported all the British from Nauru, but after 


a few months they were in turn dispossessed 
by an expedition from Australia. The Paris 
Congress gave Great Britain a mandate over 
the little tropical island with the proviso that 
Australia and New Zealand should have each 
a share in the administration and the com- 
mercial exploitation of the place. 

For Nauru has suddenly proved to be a 
very rich little possession. Originally visited 
and cultivated for the usual tropical fruits 
and vegetable products, it turns out to have 
something more valuable to offer. Not so very 
long ago some one who had made a trip to 
Nauru brought back to Sydney a curious 
piece of rock that he had found on the island. 
He took it to be a piece of petrified wood, and 
after it had been sufficiently admired by his 
friends he used it to hold open a door in an 
analytical laboratory where he was employed. 

more observant man saw it there, 
thought it looked interesting and tested it. 
It was phosphate rock of the highest quality. 
The next thing was a careful examination of 
the island by expert mineralogists, who found 
that there are at least eighty-four million 
tons of phosphate rock there. Phosphate rock 
is of course an exceedingly valuable source of 
mineral fertilizer, and there are few deposits 
so rich as that on Nauru. 

The rather complicated political status of 
the island is delaying the working of the 
phosphate beds, but when the mining begins 
in good earnest Nauru will become commer. 
cially one of the important places in the 
Southern Pacific. 


HERETICS 


T is an uncemfortable thing to hold heret- 
ical beliefs even in other matters than 
those of religion. Views on political or 

economic or educational questions at vari- 
ance with the opinions commonly held by 
a man’s friends and associates are likely to 
injure his position in the community. If a 
man is regarded as a crank or a fanatic on 
any one subject, his opinions on other sub- 
jects receive scant consideration. 

Yet young men are often tempted to pro- 
fess allegiance to heretical doctrines; they 
think that they get the attention of people, 
that they are original and interesting and 
stimulating; they like to feel that they are 
asserting their individuality and are glorious- 
ly defying public opinion. Radical utterances 
in conservative circles always make a sensa- 
tion, and young men are often not averse 
to making a sensation. They may be sincere 
enough, but their sincerity of belief is not 
founded on any deep or thorough study of 
the subject. And for the young there is at- 
traction in the idea of martyrdom, and heresy 
usually brings some degree of martyrdom. 
To feel that they are suffering for a cause 
gives them a pleasure that is greater than the 
pain of suffering. 

We would not, of course, intimate that 
the heretic is always wrong. Time and again 
he has been proved right. But we think that 
the heretics who have really earned the -glory 
of martyrdom have been those who have 
studied and pondered and without thought of 
self have become convinced, and that the 
person who adopts heresy as a means of ex- 
ploiting his individuality should not receive 
any more serious recognition than that of 
ridicule. Many a heretic is merely the boy, 
grown up, who always knew better than his 
parents. 
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FARM PRICES 


RECENT bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that the posi- 
tion of the farmer is much like that of 

a man six feet in height who is standing in 
five feet of water and sees it beginning to 
rain. He has been financially embarrassed 
ever since the sudden decline in farm prices 
two years ago. He hoped that relief would 
come through the fall of commodity prices 
or the recovery of farm prices, but his hope 
has not been justified. His chief products, 
which in spite of tariff schedules and statute 
laws find their price level fixed by conditions 
in the world market, continue to sell cheap. 
Manufactured goods are going up in price. 
Labor in the cities has shown that it can keep 
the wage scale high. Freight rates for the 
same reason are burdensome. It seems not 
unfair to say that such plenty as the indus- 
trial community enjoys is largely at the 
farmer’s expense. 

The reason that “deflation” has proceeded 
so much more slowly in the mechanical ine 
dustries than in farming is the present im- 
migration policy of the nation. The new law 
has so far reduced the possible number of 
immigrants that it is a question whether 
more aliens are not leaving the country than 
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entering it every year. For two generations 
we have depended on the immigrant to main- 
tain the ranks of manual labor—particularly 
of unskilled manual labor. The native, even 
the child of the immigrant, tends to shun that 
kind of work and to feel himself above it. 
But the immigrant no longer keeps up the 
supply of labor for our expanding industries. 
Employers must bid against one another for 
workmen. Wages will refuse to drop much 
in those circumstances. Whatever the farmer 
gets for his crop, he must expect the things 
he buys to be expensive. 

What shall the farmer do? It would prob- 
ably help him if all restrictions on im- 
migration were removed. But a restricted 
immigration is what Americans want at 
present for reasons other than its effect on 
wages and the prices of manufactured goods. 
It is probable that most farmers would hes- 
itate to help themselves economically by 
throwing down all barriers against immigra- 
tion. The farmer can certainly reduce his 
production of those crops that do not now 
repay him for his work, and the prices of 
which are fixed by world competition—wheat 
in particular. He can turn to mixed farming 
instead of one-crop farming. Many Southern 
planters have done it successfully; cotton is 
no longer the only crop they consider. It is 
true also that, so long as present conditions 
continue, the drift from the farm to the city 
is likely to continue, until something like an 
equilibrium between the agricultural and the 
industrial population occurs. With a falling 
off in farm production, the prices of foodstuffs 
will rise. But it is cold comfort to tell the 
farmer to wait for that. Meanwhile, be- 
sides controlling his crops, he can, as The 
Companion has often suggested, engage in 
coéperative marketing. That has made the 
Western fruit raiser prosperous. To be sure, 
his circumstances are favorable, for his mar- 
ket is not much disturbed by foreign com- 
petition. But the principle of codperation is 
applicable to every industry. It means the 
diversion of some of the profits of distribu- 
tion to the producer, and that is what the 
farmer needs. 

There is nothing to be hoped from cur- 
rency inflation. That would send up farm 
prices no doubt, but it would send up all 
other prices as fast or faster, and it would end 
in a collapse that would prostrate farmer and 
wage earner alike. 
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THE CENTENARIANS 


F the statisticians had not already proved 
to us that mankind has a much longer 
expectation of life than it used to have, 

we should begin to suspect that that was the 
fact, on account of the frequent appearance 
of the centenarian in the news columns of the 
daily press. It used to be so unusual to hear 
of a really well-authenticated centenarian that 
we remember reading an article by a well- 
known medical writer who expressed a doubt 
whether anyone had ever actually passed his 
one hundredth birthday. Such an article 
would not be possible today. There are too 
many centenarians whose credentials are une 
impeachable. 

When the newspapers were talking about 
ex-Senator Cornelius Cole, who is the oldest 
alumnus of Wesleyan University and who 
has entered on his second century in remark- 
able vigor, it presently appeared that the 
University of Vermont has an alumnus, the 
Rev. G. G. Rice, who has just died at the age 
of one hundred and three. There is a bank 
president—Mr. Barr Spangler of Marietta, 
Pennsylvania—who is still active though he 
has passed his hundredth birthday, and Mr. 
John A. Stewart, the dean of New York bank- 
ers, has also celebrated his centenary. From 
England comes word of one William Gallop, 
who at the age of one hundred and three asked 
to be discharged from an old persons’ home 
that he might go out into the world and get a 
job. There are even more women than men in 
the list, and, though we haven’t room to par- 
ticularize the cases of famous female centena- 
rians, we cannot resist the temptation to cite 
Mrs. Mary Limberger of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
who at the age of one hundred and three went 
to the polls to vote for a great-grandson who 
was running for office. 

Whenever the young men from the news- 
papers visit and interview one of these aged 
celebrities they are sure to ask the veteran 
to what he attributes his longevity. The 
answers vary; sometimes they contradict one 
another. You cannot make out a clear case 
for any sort of diet or any system of personal 
habits. There are meat eaters and vegetarians, 
smokers and nonsmokers. Not all the cente- 
narians have been total abstainers, though 
none, of course, have been drunkards. 

But there are certain things that all agree 
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upon. Steady occupation, work of an un- 
exhausting sort, no worrying over what can- 
not be helped, moderation in eating and in 
the pursuit of entertainment—those all help 
a man to grow old gracefully. But when all is 
said, no one has better expressed the secret of 
longevity than Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
advised those who were ambitious of long life 
to pick out long-lived grandparents. Long life 
runs in families; it is a clearly inheritable 
characteristic. You can attain it more surely 
if you live sensibly and temperately. You can 
avoid it easily by following the contrary 
course. But the main thing is to be born with 
a constitution of the right toughness and 
viability. 

Meanwhile those of us who come of less 
resistant stocks must console ourselves with 
the reflection that longevity, though an inter- 
esting quality, is not the most desirable one 
that could be named. There are endowments, 
mental and spiritual, that are to be preferred 
to this physical one. Let us who will be 
lucky if ‘we live to be seventy embrace the 
hope that we-are compensated by the pos- 
session of some of those fortunate gifts! 
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RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
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LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE difficulty of carrying on represent- 

ative government as we understand it in 
some of the newly established nations of 
Europe is indicated by the state of affairs in 
Poland, where they are about to hold an 
election for a parliament. There are nineteen 
separate groups—you can hardly call them 
parties—that have presented candidates. That 
is mere factionalism. It is certain that no 
group can control a majority in the par- 
liament and probable that no coalition can 
supply a majority that can be depended on. 
Until the Poles learn to forget the minor 
grounds of difference that separate one little 
faction from another and coalesce into two 
or at most three parties that stand for fun- 
damental views of policy, foreign or domes- 
tic, they will have only a stormy and futile 
experience in self-government. They face the 
danger also of a dictatorship and military 
rule. Some one must govern, and if the rep- 
resentatives of the people cannot the strong 
man will. ° 


Caer Any HOOVER stirred up some 
discussion by his speech at Toledo in 
which he expressed his belief that the allied 
nations could pay their debts to the United 
States if they were seriously disposed to do so. 
He pointed out that payments for interest 
and amortization of the debts would amount 
to from two to twelve per cent of the annual 
revenues of those countries, which he did not 
consider an unreasonable burden. The dis- 
cussion his speech provoked was aroused in 
foreign countries rather than in the United 
States. The French reaction was immediate 
and was to the effect that France could pay 
only on condition of collecting its reparation 
debt from Germany. If we are to press 
France, France must be permitted to press 





Germany, the French argue, and the pressure 
must take whatever form seems most likely 
to produce results—which, it is well under- 
stood, means collection by military force. 
However, we hear less said about collection by 
force than we used to. France is not likely to 
try that method. e 


EANWHILE the financial situation in 

Germany goes from bad to worse. 
Chancellor Wirth has proposed to the cabinet 
that Germany go into complete bankruptcy, 
so far at least as reparation payments are 
concerned. The almost absolute worthlessness 
of the mark in foreign exchange makes the 
burden of payment intolerable, he asserts. 
There are evidences that the French govern- 
ment is seriously worried over the situation. 
It has always believed that the Germans have 
manipulated their financial policy with a view 
to producing the exact condition of affairs 
that now exists, and it has felt for a long 
time that France would get little or noth- 
ing from Germany without taking it. M. 
Poincaré cannot be said to want to pro- 
ceed to a military occupation of western 
Germany. That would lead to complications 
that cannot all be foreseen and might give 
the finishing blow to the entente with Great 
Britain. But events are steadily pushing France 
in that direction. Representatives of the Repa- 
rations Commission have gone to Berlin. 
Things seem likely to come to a crisis before 
the forthcoming conference on reparation 
policy can meet at Brussels. 


e 


HE Japanese have got out of Vladivostok, 

and the “white government” that their 
soldiers upheld has promptly collapsed. The 
troops of the Far Eastern, or Chita, Republic 
are in possession, and that government is in 
fairly close sympathy with the soviet republic 
at Moscow. Japan is entitled to the credit of 
recognizing the inevitable in Siberia and 
of abandoning a militaristic adventure that 
sooner or later would have led to open war. 
It now remains to be seen whether the nations 
of the world will recognize the Far Eastern 
Republic. It is clearly the de facto authority 
in all eastern Siberia, and, though its relations 
with Moscow are such as to prejudice some 
governments, including our own, against it, 
it seems to be accepted by its own people and 
to be conducting affairs in a fairly competent 
way. ° 


T the venerable age of eighty-seven Dr. 
Lyman Abbott is dead. A member of an 
old New England family distinguished for a 
century in intellectual and literary pursuits, 
Dr. Abbott won fame as a preacher, a writer 
and an editor. In succeeding Henry Ward 
Beecher at Plymouth Church he faced a 
difficult responsibility, but the famous church 
lost none of its prestige under his pastorate. 
He was the author of a dozen books on reli- 
gious or civic problems and was for years well 
known as the editor of the Christian Union 
and of its successor, the Outlook. 


S 


T the annual convention of the American 
Legion Mr. Alvin M. Owsley of Texas 
was elected commander. The Legion made 
clear its support of the bonus, or adjusted 
compensation, bill and expressed with equal 
emphasis its dissatisfaction with the work of 
the Federal Hospitalization Board, which has 
charge of the care of crippled and wounded 
soldiers. The convention passed a resolution 
demanding the resignation or removal of 
Gen. Charles E. Sawyer as the chairman of 
the board; but it is reported and generally 
believed that the President is still confident 
that General Sawyer is competent for his 
duties and is discharging them efficiently. 
General Sawyer is a close friend of President 
Harding of many years’ standing, and he is 
his personal physician at Washington. 


o 


R. BONAR LAW’S cabinet—which may 

be out of office when this paragraph 
is read—contains few names widely known 
on this side of the water. Lord Curzon con- 
tinues as foreign minister. The chief of the 
famous Cecil family, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, is Lord President of the Council. Lord 
Derby is Secretary for War, and the Duke of 
Devonshire, formerly Governor-General of 
Canada, is Secretary for the Colonies. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, a successful business man who has 
gone into politics and who was president of 
the Board of Trade under Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead 
(Mr. F. E. Smith) and Lord Balfour are 
well-known Conservatives who preferred to 
follow the late premier into retirement. 
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Let CHEMCRAFT show you the wonders and 
fascinations of chemistry. It’s fine fun to be an 
amateur chemist and perform wonderful and in- 
teresting chemical experiments with your own 
chemical! laboratory. You can join the Chemcraft 
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full of stories and new ideas. Just ask for it 
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Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
101 Washington Street, Hag » Md. 
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of your own 


Model electrically operated Railway Systems with 
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STAMMER 
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vanced Natural Method of Cure,’ bound in cloth and stamped 
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FREE TOBOYS 


This wonderful American Boy Athletic Outfit 
consisting of one fine indoor baseball, one 
large serviceable football with bladder of the best 
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selling 25 trial subscriptions to the Sportsman's Digest, 
at 25 cents each. No trouble to sell. We help you. Write today. 
Sportsman’s Digest, BS Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CROSSING THE GULLY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HEN Jimmy Foster and his cousin Tad 

W looked out of the kitchen window after 

the storm they could hardly see the 

top of the barn, so thick and high the snow 
had drifted. 

“The stock will have to be shoveled out,” 
said Jimmy’s father. “It is going to be hard 
work to get feed and water to them.” 

The storm had come at an inconvenient 
time, for the day before the hired man had 
gone home sick. 

“T don’t know how we are going to get all 
those paths made,” Mr. Foster went on. 

Jimmy reached up to the nail where his 
sheepskin coat hung. “Let us shovel the path, 
father,” he said. “Two boys ought to be as 
good as a hired man.” 

“And one of them with skis, hey, Jimmy ?” 
Tad said with a laugh. “Barrel-stave skis at 
that!” 

Jimmy flushed. He looked as if he wanted 
to answer back, but he held his tongue. Tad 
was surely a tease, but after all he was Jimmy’s 
guest. Besides, Tad was a city boy spending 
his first winter in the country, and perhaps it 
was not strange that he should be amused at 
country ways. 

The skis were made from two stout barrel 
staves of fine oak. Jimmy had shaped the 
staves with great care, sandpapered the wood 
until it was as smooth as glass and afterwards 
given it a coat of shellac. Then he had added 
two stout leather straps, and the job was 
done. The L had exactly the right curve, 
but Tad made fun of them just the same. 

“A boy can’t make skis,” he said. “Throw 
them away, and I'll ask father to buy you 
a pair.” 

But Jimmy shook his head. “I won’t throw 
my skis away,” he said stoutly. “I made them, 
and I can use them.” 

Nevertheless, he hung the skis in the wood- 
shed and did not even give them a trial all 
winter. 

And now, on the day of the spring snow- 
storm, his cousin was taunting him again. 
Jimmy squared his shoulders. “Well, I'll beat 
you shoveling, Tad, if I can’t ski,” he said. 

The snow was still swirling as the two boys 
went out; it cut their faces and sifted down 
their necks. They fell to shoveling with a 
vim; but it was discouraging work. As soon 
as they cleared a path the wind partly covered 
it again. The stock was restless. The boys 
could hear the lowing of the cows, and the 
horses were stamping in their stalls. 

Tad was soon out of breath; try as he 
would to keep up with his cousin, he kept 
dropping behind. 

“Here we are at the woodshed!” Jimmy 
shouted at last. He looked up and noticed 
Tad’s plight. “There’s a lighter snow shovel 
down by the gully.” 

The gully lay at the foot of a long hill, on 
the other side of a brook. 

“Tl go down and get the shovel,” Tad 
offered. He was mortified to have given out 
so soon at the work. 

Before his cousin could reply he was off. 
Down the hill he went on the crusty snow, 
slipping and sliding. 

“Wait!” Jimmy called after him. “Don’t 
try to cross the brook on our land; it’s deep, 
and the ice is too thin. Keep on down to the 
edge of the next field.” 

But the wind carried his voice the wrong 
way; Tad went on without replying, and a 
moment later was lost to sight in the driving 
snow. 

. Between the bottom of the hill and the 
brook itself there was, perhaps ten feet above 
the brock, a stretch of three or four yards 
before the bank fell away. That stretch, 
which had a slight upward slant, gave Tad a 


chance to slow up a little before it was time. 


to scramble down over the ledge. Nevertheless, 
he was breathless when he reached the brook. 

“Only a step or two now and I'll have the 
shovel,” he said to himself. 

Just as he was about to step out he heard 
a shout: “Don’t move! Stay where you are!” 
Looking up, he saw a dark object skim down 
the hill. A drift of snow struck the back of 
his neck, then a flying figure went over his 
head, and Jimmy on his skis took the brook 
as easily as a snowbird and landed lightly on 
the farther bank. 

“Well, sir-ee!” exclaimed Tad. 

Jimmy went up to the top of the snow fort 
and dug out the snow shovel for Tad. He came 
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A flying figure went over his head 


back and threw the shovel across the brook. 
“You'd have had a cold bath if you had tried 
to walk across ‘here,” he said. “Wait, and I 
will go to the farther end of the brook where 
I can step over. I'll be with you in a jiffy.” 

As Jimmy hurried off he looked back. 
“Homemade skis!” he cried good-naturedly. 

It was Tad’s turn to flush. He was still red 
in the face when he saw Jimmy coming down 
the near bank. 

“T’m going to apologize,” Tad said to him- 
self. “Some boys would have let me get my 
wetting. But all the same he is going to have 
a pair of sure-enough skis, or my name’s not 
Thaddeus.” 

And the next winter Jimmy got the skis, 
together with a trip to the skiing country 
with Tad and Tad’s father and a guide. 
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THE BIRTHDAY BAG 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HE Ward children, Richard and Natalie 

and little Benjy, had always lived in 

the West, too far away to visit their 
grandparents’ home in Virginia. But one fall 
the family moved East, and at once the chil- 
dren began to plan a visit to Grandfather 
Ward’s farm. 

Father and mother could not go, for it 
would take some time to get settled in the 
new home, but it was decided that the three 
children could safely take the trip alone. 
Father would put them on the train in Wash- 
ington, and grandfather would meet them at 
the other end of the journey. 

“Anyway,” said Natalie soberly, “we'll be 
back before Thanksgiving.” 

“Well, we can bring them some Thanks- 
giving presents,” said practical Richard. “We'll 
get back not so very long before Thanks- 
giving, you know.” 

“What shall the presents be?” Benjy asked 
joyfully. 

Richard and Natalie did not know, but 
they were sure they could find something. 

“T’ll carry my birthday bag,” Natalie said, 
“to bring some of the presents back in.” 

She had not had the birthday bag very 
long. It was made of purple satin lined with 


cream-colored silk, and it fastened with draw- 
strings. Natalie thought a great deal of it. 

The three children had a wonderful time 
at the farm—so pleasant that the day when 
they were to go back had come before they 
thought about the presents that they had 
planned to carry home. 

Natalie was the first to remember. “Boys,” 
she said, “do you know, we’ve forgotten the 
presents for father and mother.” 

“We must find something right away,” said 
Richard. “Hurry, Natalie.” 

He went off in one direction and Natalie in 
another. Little Benjy did not know what to 
do, and so he strolled into the kitchen and 
asked Sally, the cook, 
to help him. Sally 


as usual. She placed her belongings primly 
beside her and then sat up, straight and prop- 
er, and watched the telegraph poles race by. 

Benjy grew tired after a while and had to 
be amused. But he was in a fine humor when 
the train drew into the home station. 

The children. had so much to tell their 
father and mother that they chattered like 
magpies all the way to the house. 

“I rode the horses on the farm,” boasted 
Richard. 

“T gathered the eggs,” Natalie said. 

“I fed the sheep,” chimed in Benjy. “And, 
O father and mother, we’ve brought you 
presents from the farm!” 

At that Richard thrust his hands into his 
pockets and brought out two fistfuls of glossy 
brown nuts. ‘ 

Instantly Benjy began to unbutton his 
blouse; a moment later a pair of big red 
apples rolled into his lap. 

With a proud smile Natalie drew from 
under her coat the purple birthday bag. Turn- 
ing it upside down over a glass bowl that 
stood on the table, she loosened the draw- 
strings and gave it a gentle shake. 

oo They'll come tumbling out,” she 


But nothing came tumbling out; in fact, 
nothing came out at all. 

“Why, how strange,” Natalie said. “I know 
I put them in here.” 

“The bag has a funny look,” observed 
Richard. “Something is soaking through.” 

Wondering, Natalie thrust her hand into 
the bag and drew out a curious sticky mass. 

“O dear!” she cried with a rueful face. “My 
persimmons have melted! How can that be? 
I—I must have sat on the birthday bag.” 

“She sat on the birthday bag,” Benjy 
echoed dismally. 

Natalie was ready to cry, but by a hard 
struggle she kept back the tears. It would 
never do, she thought, to come back crying to 
father and mother—and at Thanksgiving too. 

“Don’t you mind, Nat,” comforted Richard. 
“You may give some of my chestnuts.” 

“No, don’t you mind a bit,” Benjy put in. 
“Nat, I will let you give mother my biggest 
apple.” 

“Of course,” father said, “it takes a long 
time for city folks from the West to learn 
about country things in the East. What’s to 
keep us from going persimmon hunting all 
together ?” 

“When?” cried Richard and Natalie and 
Benjy with one voice. 

“Right after dinner,” father replied. “If 
I’m not mistaken, there’s fruit on many per- 
simmon trees as late as Thanksgiving.” 

“As for the birthday bag,” mother said, “we 
can make a new one, Natalie, of dark blue 
velvet with a pale pink lining.” 

Natalie’s eyes shone. “But not to carry 
persimmons in,” she said. “No more per- 
simmons in my birthday bag!” 





gave him two large 
red apples, which set- 
tled his problem. 
Richard had disap- 
peared in the woods. 
“He’s going after 
nuts,” Natalie said to 
herself. “What in the 
world shall I take?” 
She stood and 
thought with puckered 
brows. Benjy would 
choose apples, she felt 
sure; the pears and 
grapes were all gone; 
flowers would fade on 
the way. All at once, 


as she gazed across ee 
the field, she had an pete ° ot 
idea. Z 

“The very thing!” cia ~ 
she cried. “But first Pl 2; 


Tl run and get my 
birthday bag.” 

When the children 
took seats in the train 
several hours later 
the two boys looked 
strange. Richard was 
bulging slightly on 
each side, and there 
were two curious 
lumps at the bottom 
of Benjy’s blouse. 

Natalie looked just 


place — 
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Se ~~ GEER Warren. 
GRATEFUL By Violet M. Robinson 


The table’s unpretentious, the bill of fare is old, 

Warm cereals are lacking, the toast is hard 
and cold; 

The dining room’s unsheltered, a windy, chilly 


But every little snowbird has said his little grace! 
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He will dread to moet poate, he will lack the self- 
confidence so neces: mi ta usiness. The humilia- 
tion of his disability will impair his nervous system 

—a condition often the beginning of ill health. 
Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered him- 
self for twenty years so badly he could hardly talk, 
originator of The Bogue Unit Method for Restoring 
Perfect Speech and Founder of The Bogue Institute 
for Stammerers and Stutterers (founded 1901), an 
am oy with national patronage, strong 
medical profession, has written a 288- 
page LA, telling how he cured himself. Contains 
inite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
caus to readers of The Youth’s Companion for 10c. 
coin or stamps to cover postage and mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 


Bogue Institute for 


STAMMERERS 


3345 Bogue Bldg., 1147 North Illinois St. 


Indianapolis, In 
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SAGGING OF THE ABDOMINAL 
ORGANS 


HE position of some of the abdominal or- 

gans is more or less changeable, that of 

others is more or less fixed; but all of them, 
fixed and movable, are held by rather insecure 
supports that not infrequently yield and let the 
organs drop below their normal position. Some- 
times only one or two organs sag,—usually the 
intestines, which are normally the most movable, 
—but occasionally all sag. Persons who suffer 
with falling organs are usually thin and poorly 
nourished. 

The shoulders of a person suffering with fall- 
ing intestines and other falling organs are 
rounded; the chest is flat, and the lower part of 
the abdomen protrudes. The symptoms are owing 
partly to the digestive disturbances resulting 
from a wrong position of the stomach and the 
intestines and partly to the stretching of the 
nerves and blood vessels attached to the dis- 
located organs. Backache is a constant symptom; 
often it is worse after eating, when the food in 
the stomach causes it to sag -more than usual. 
When the kidneys are out of place there are often 
attacks of very acute pain resembling that 
caused by the passage of a kidney stone or of gall- 
stones. Constipation is an almost constant symp- 
tom, but that condition is so common that, taken 
by itself, it points to nothing in particular. In- 
digestion is common. 

Treatment consists of toning-up exercises and 
hygiene—tonics, laxatives if necessary, cold 
baths or at least cold douches to the abdomen, 
with exercises such as raising the legs while lying 
on the back and rising from the lying to the 
sitting posture without the aid of the arms, so 
as to strengthen the abdominal muscles. A prop- 
erly fitting abdominal support should be worn 
constantly except when in bed, and sometimes a 
light support is needed even then. In severe 
cases an operation may be imperative to supply 
the necessary support. 
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ALIVE OR DEAD 


FINE old Englishwoman, the last of a 
noble family whose sons and grandsons all 
fell in the Great War, exemplifies well in 

her own person the decision of character, the 
gallantry and the gayety that have signalized 
her race for more than three centuries. She is 
a woman of strong prejudices, but, though she 
is well along in her eighties, her mind is still 
open to corrective impressions. Last year she was 
thrown from her automobile in a collision, and, 
although she made an astonishing recovery from 
her injuries, which because of her age all her 
friends expected would be fatal, she is paralyzed 
below the waist. 

“Live and learn, my dear,” she said to an 
American friend. “You know how I have always 
detested waverers and overcautious, undecided 
people who qualify everything they say. ‘Do you 
enjoy the modern novelists?’ ‘Well, I do, and I 
don’t.’ ‘Are you a believer in psychanalysis?’ 
‘I am, and then again I’m not.’ ‘Oughtn’t we 
simply to spank the modern flapper and send 
her back to the schoolroom?’ ‘We ought; but on 
further reflection possibly we oughtn’t.’ Intol- 
erable weak-mindedness! Now life gives me this 
little shake-up and hints that I had better have 
patience with my fellow fools. Because, if you 
should ask me today, child, was I dead or was 
I alive, I could only answer to either question, 
‘I am, ‘and then again I’m not so sure!’ ” 

It was Mark Twain that said that the rumor 
of his death was much exaggerated; but an 
earlier wit, Prince Talleyrand, the famous dip- 
lomat, jested even more amusingly and to useful 
purpose with a question of life and death. It 
was when he was minister for foreign affairs 
and there was a rumor in Paris that George III 
was dead. A banker, full of perturbation as to 
the effect on speculative finance, had the temerity 
to ask Talleyrand if the rumor were true. 

“Some say,” the minister replied mysteriously, 
“that the King of England is dead; others say 
that he is not dead; but do you wish to know 
my opinion?” 

“Most anxiously, prince!” 

“Well, then, I believe neither! I mention this 
in. confidence to you; but I rely on your dis- 
cretion; the slightest imprudence on your part 
would compromise me most seriously!” 
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VOICES 


By Gertrude West 





“There are voices that preach the good gospel,” 
said Nolan, “and voices that sing; 

And the voice of a neighbor in trouble—the 
general ring — 


“Lights were out in the valley; night rested the 
full moon of May; f 

Twas the hour when the cows wake to browsing, 
the watch before day. 

How the faint, fruity fragrance of berries clung 
to the sweet air, 

Where the wide fields dipped silver, tent bor- 
dered; the pickers were there, 

All the gossiping van of the pickers, who come 
with the May, , 
Just to make of the strawberry season a coined 

holiday. 


“Man, but how the call tingled; ’twas dreaming 
I was when it came, 

And it brought me from rest like a summons that 
called me by name., 
‘It is some one in trouble,’ cried Hester and 
lighted a match 4 
Quite as if some forlorn favor seeker had jingled 
our latch. 

So I clicked down the ready receiver all eager to 
know; 

And ‘Hello,’ chattered central, ‘line ninety, line 
ninety, hello. 

Help is needed. A child has been missing since 
early last night.’ 

“Tis a little child lost, I repeated, and Hester 
went white. 

Then, ‘Its parents are pickers—camped—stran- 
gers—the mother’s half wild — 

They are asking the aid of the valley in finding 
the child,’ 

Ah, then Ryan spoke up, the first voice in a 
babel of talk: 

‘All my horses are loose in the pasture, but, say, 
I can walk. 

There’s no telephone runs over Hog’s Back; I’ll 
warn the folks there.’ 

‘I can gather a posse of pickers, boomed out 
from somewhere. 

‘We will join you,’ called Terrence, ‘at Granite, 
just over the spur, 

And ‘Poor mother, a woman’s voice quavered, 
‘I’m going to her. 


“Then all night the good voices went calling 
through thicket and brush: 

Friend and stranger, ears keyed to the cry of a 
child through the hush. 

How I thrilled as I beat up the valleys and needs 
must give heed 

To the stanch, human voices about me—the 
answer to need. 

And we found him at sunrise, the baby, tired out 
and asleep 

But all rosy and sound, in a hollow, fern-girded 
and steep, 

While out over the wires through the valley a 
voice sent the word, 

And the women stood tearful for joy at the news 
that they heard. 


“There are voices that sing like a linnet,” said 
Nolan, “but sooner I’d hark 

To a neighborhood’s answer to trouble—God’s 
voice in the dark.” 
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“WE KNOW HIM!” 


WHITE colporteur once visited a part of 
central China into which to the best of 
his knowledge no white missionary had 

ever penetrated. Gathering a big crowd of Chinese 
round him in one of the towns, he began to read 
to them from the New Testament in Chinese. He 
read the story of Jesus’s healing a blind man and 
also of his healing a lame man. Then he read of 
his healing lepers, like the lepers that crowded 
the streets of the town; whereupon the faces of 
the people lighted up. 

“Oh, we know him!” they cried. “He used to 
live here. Our mothers and fathers have told 
us about him. He lived in a house down the 
street. We know where he is buried. His grave is 
here; we will show it to you, teacher. When the 
great plague came the rest left us, but he would 
not leave us. He gave us strange things out of a 
bottle. We took the things and were better. We 
had babies; they were blind. He washed their 
eyes and made them well; they could see. Oh, 
we know him very well! He has often walked 
down our streets and spoken to us when we were 
little.” 

“No, that could not be!” said the colporteur. 
“He lived in a land far, far from here. He be- 
longed to a different nationality.” 

“No, sir,” they insisted, “you are mistaken. 
He was right here. Come and we will show you 
the grave!” 

He went and saw the grave and its inscription, 
which was in English. He looked up the history 
of the town and learned that the man whom the 
people had spoken of was a British volunteer, a 
young doctor who had just completed his med- 
ical course, who had gone up the Yangtse River 
six hundred miles and, breaking into the central 
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and northerly interior, had settled in the little 
town. The plague at last had taken his life. 

And away out there years after when the peo- 
ple heard the words about Christ they called out: 
“We knew him! He lived here! We knew him 


well!” 
eg 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


Teve Lawsons never had had so wonderful a 
guest. Everyone except mother and Phyllis 
surrendered at sight, and Phyllis, who at 
first had* thought that Miss Harland was “just 
a missionary,” became the most enthusiastic of 
them all when she discovered that she was a 
teacher of literature in a great missionary college. 

As fer mother, she had surrendered years be- 
fore. When Phyllis cried reproachfully, “You 
never told us Miss Harland was in college work,” 
mother had simply replied, “Didn’t I?” and 
smiled as if something amused her. 

But the rest of the family! Father became 
keen and alert and eager, as he always did when 
people talked about world events. And the chil- 
dren teased for more and more stories till Phyllis 
warned them that they would wear Miss Harland 
out. Even then Babs hung about, and Phyllis 
had to be rather sharp with her finally. 

Miss Harland’s eyes followed the little girl 
as she’ trailed slowly from the room. “She is a 
darling,’ she said. “She confided in me that she 
wanted to be a missionary. I am the first ‘real 
live’ one that she has ever talked to. If she 
were older, I should wonder whether that weren’t 
a delicate criticism of the profession!” 

Phyllis laughed. “She’s a funny youngster,” 
she said, “always dreaming the most impossible 
dreams. I try to make her see things sensibly, 
but I haven’t been successful yet.” ; 

“Why ‘impossible’?”” Miss Harland asked. 

“Why?” Phyllis looked as if she had not 
heard aright. “Why, because she hasn’t the 
ability. She doesn’t like studying, you know. Oh, 
it just isn’t in her.” 

Miss Harland was silent. But presently they 
were talking about the tragedy of women’s lives 
in the Orient. 

“It must be awful,”’ Phyllis cried, and her eyes 
were dark with sympathy. 

“Yes,”’ Miss Harland replied slowly. “And yet 
sometimes I wonder if I haven’t seen almost as 
great tragedies in my furloughs home—young 
people who start with shining dreams of success 
and have them slowly killed by the desire for 
wealth or pleasure; shy, sensitive boys and girls 
who are laughed at by cleverer or more adaptable 
people till they lose confidence in themselves, and 
the world is robbed of what they might have 
contributed to it; boys and girls like little Bar- 
bara—” Her eyes, sympathetic but steady, 
looked straight into the eyes of Phyllis. 

“Why—you don’t mean—” Phyllis 
hastily. 

“T mean, dear, that no human being is wise 
enough to judge down any other human being— 
least of all a child. Nobody but God knows the 
powers and possibilities latent in a life. And big 
sisters have such tremendous influence over little 
ones, dear.” 

Phyllis could not trust herself to answer. Miss 
Harland put a warm hand over the girl’s cold 
one. “I congratulate you on your opportunity,” 
she said. 
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A SECRET KEPT 


HAT in any circumstances in which law 

or custom requires a man to give his age 

a woman should be required to do the same 
certainly seems reasonable; and indeed the women 
who protest are few. They give the newspapers 
such an excellent opportunity for jokes, how- 
ever, and are so amusingly unmodern in their 
own point of view that we always hear about 
them whenever they crop up, as several have 
recently done. 

To be sensitive concerning age was long a 
recognized feminine foible, which in older times 
had some excuse. In certain professions, where 
the ability to conserve or to counterfeit youth is 
important, it was perhaps not foolish. The great 
French actress Mlle. Mars was able to appear 
young and girlish until a certain age, but what 
that age exactly was she would never tell lest 
she destroy the illusion. 

It happened, however, that a servant who had 
robbed her of, some valuable diamonds was 
arrested and placed on trial, and Mlle. Mars 
was summoned as a witness. For several days 
her friends noticed that she appeared worried 
and depressed; then she cheered up suddenly, 
and when she finally appeared in the witness 
box she was serene and untroubled. The court 
room was filled, and when she was sworn every 
ear was bent toward her to catch the age that 
she would give. 

“Your name?” asked the presiding judge. 

“Anne Francoise Hippolyte Mars.” 

“What is your profession?” 

“An actress of the French Comedy.” 

“What is your age?” 

" ty years.” 

“What?” inquired the judge, leaning forward. 

“T have just told Your Honor!” replied the 
actress, smiling her most irresistible smile and 
with mischief dancing in her eyes. 

The gallant judge did not hesitate. “Where do 
you live?” he inquired, passing at once to the 
next question. But Mlle. Mars could not reply for 
some time, because the audience, delighted and 
amused, forgot for a moment that they were in 
a court room and not at the theatre and broke 
forth into loud and prolonged applause. 

A less famous actress in like circumstances 


began 





left the witness box, went up to the judge’s bench 
and, standing on tiptoe, whispered her age into 
his ear. He smiled and kept the secret. 
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SWIMMING BAD, VERY BAD 


HETHER a shark will attack a man is 
W always likely to be a subject of heated 

argument wherever sailors gather. But 
the natives of the Marquesas Islands are not 
interested in argument; they know. I had thought, 
writes Mr. Edward A. Salisbury in Asia, that 
Marquesans would swim in shark-infested water 
anywhere, but while cruising among the South 
Sea Islands I learned otherwise. 

One day in the launch, accompanied by two of 
my college men, McNeil and Taylor, and also by 
a native boy, I skirted the island of Hiva-oa on 
a goat hunt. Up the coast where low bluffs rose 
abruptly from the sea we caught sight of goats 
jumping from rock to rock. Finally we saw three 
silhouetted at the top of a bluff. I determined 
to pick off the male, and as I thought he would 
drop into the water I told the native boy to strip 
and get ready to jump in and haul him out. 

To my astonishment the boy became panic- 
stricken. “No, no, I no go in water here. Bad, 
very bad,” he cried, shrinking down in the bot-- 
tom of the boat and refusing to budge. 

By his words and gestures I understood that 
goats fighting on the bluffs often fell into the 
water and were eaten by sharks. McNeil grinned 
skeptically and offered to go over the side after 
the animal if I killed it. 

As the goats were beginning to move away, I 
quickly lined my sights and fired. The old male 
leaped upward and fell sixty feet into the water; 
he struck within a few yards of our boat. As he 
rose, a fin crossed the water; there was an ag- 
onized bleat, and the goat disappeared. I peered 
over the side and through the clear water saw 
a dark, writhing mass going down. 

McNeil wiped his forehead. “Who said sharks 
wouldn’t bite?” he asked. 
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HUNTSMEN, HERE IS A DOG! 


ERE is a dog! He is without a name, and 
he may be without a pedigree, but one 
thing he surely possesses—a nose for cold 

trails. His master, a man named Oliver, who 
likes to swap “tall” stories in the little grocery 
store down in Texas, is fond of telling this one: 

One day while he was out hunting his horses 
near his mountain home he took a shot at a 
wild turkey and wounded it seriously. However, 
the turkey struggled and flopped out of sight 
quickly in the underbrush. He called his dog, one 
of a breed that never abandons a trail until the 
animal has been recovered. 

The dog struck the trail with vim. Whirling 
two or three times, he set out at a fast pace 
along the route that the big bird had taken. Un- 
fortunately, the dog started to back trail—that 
is, he went back on the trail in the direction from 
which the turkey had come. In vain the hunts- 
man called to him. The dog soon was out of sight 
in the brake. 

Oliver set off trailing the turkey himself. He 
soon caught sight of his game and brought it down 
with another shot. Its long beard showed the 
handsome gobbler to be at least two years old. 

Having eaten the turkey -for dinner, Oliver and 
his family awaited anxiously for the return of the 
dog. But, so far from returning that afternoon, 
the dog remained out all night and all the follow- 
ing day and night. 

After forty-eight hours had elapsed, and the dog 
had failed to return, Oliver and his son went in 
search of him. In following his trail and that of 
the turkey, they were uncertain at times about 
the route, which passed over rocks, across creeks, 
over hills and zigzagged everywhere. The tracks 
disappeared in some places only to reappear 
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Old Lady—How’s that steak puddin’, Martha? 
Martha—I’ve just looked at it, mum; it’s simpering 


nicely. —George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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farther on in others. The trail crossed and re- 
crossed itself frequently; it wound along thickets 
where the turkey had been in the habit of roost- 
ing high above the ground; it crossed the Llano 
River on a log and passed round Tea Cup Moun- 
tain, where the turkey had spent the winter some 
six months before. At last, mystified by the in- 
tricacies of the trail and the interminable length 
of it, the two men gave up in despair and started 
back toward the Oliver home. 

While going up the Llano to find a ford at 
which to cross, the father and son had to make 
a wide detour round a second mountain. Half a 
mile from the ford they were astonished to hear 
the deep barking of the dog that they had so 
persistently followed for twenty miles. On ap- 
proaching him, they found him baying at a pile 
of rocks. Inside the pile of rocks they found the 
eggshells of an old turkey nest where the slain 
gobbler had hatched out two years before. 
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NOTHING BUT THE BEST FOR 
HIM 


N his recently published memoirs, Mr. G. B. 
Burgin, the English story-writer and jour- 
nalist, tells the following story about Prof. 

Stephen Leacock: A short time ago Leacock was 
the guest of a literary club to which I belong, 
and when I was called on to speak I remarked 
that that morning while I was walking in High- 
gate cemetery one of the cemetery custodians had 
joined me near the tomb of Lord Strathcona and 
had said regretfully, “Lord Strathcona is the 
only distinguished Canadian we have here.” Then 
he brightened a little and added, “But there’s a 
vacant lot beside his lordship.” 

Whereupon I explained to him that curiously 
enough I was going to meet another distinguished 
Canadian that evening and would try to induce 
him to make the necessary arrangements for 
occupying the vacant space beside Lord Strath- 
cona. 

Leacock had listened with strained attention. 
On rising to reply he disregarded the points that 
the other speakers had made and said, “Al- 
though I am deeply grateful to Mr. Burgin for 
his thoughtful arrangements regarding my ob- 
sequies, I regret to inform him that they will 
have to be canceled, as I have already decided 
to be buried in Westminster Abbey.” 
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LOST: NOTHING OF VALUE 


WOMAN who lives in a Western state once 
attended a lumbermen’s convention with 
her husband. With her she carried an old- 

fashioned hand bag, that, although it was worth 
little money, was dear to her as a gift. 

Reaching the station a little early, she and her 
husband went across the street and sat on a bench 
in a park until the train was almost due. On the 
train some time later when they had gone past 
several stations she discovered that she did not 
have the hand bag; fortunately it held nothing of 
value. Her husband was frankly glad she had 
lost it, for he had repeatedly urged her to buy 
a new one. 

Less than a week afterwards the bag came 
back to her in the mail, and at first she wondered 
how anyone had known where to send it. But on 
opening it she found an overdue telephone bill 
with the warning that service would be cut off 
from the house if it were not paid by a certain 
date! It was a disputed account and therefore 
had been unpaid, but of course the finder could 
not have known that; from the shabbiness of the 
bag and the overdue bill he evidently had 
supposed the owner needed the bag and from 
the kindness of his heart had returned it. 
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AND THEY WERE NOT DIZZY 
EITHER 


URING the Civil War, we read in the Ar- 
gonaut, a troop of Confederate mountain 
cavalry had been ordered to proceed to the 

relief of a certain town. Before they could reach 
the town the Federal forces were in command of 
the place. The troop arrived in the night and, 
not caring to mix unnecessarily with the supe- 
rior force of Union soldiers, turned round and 
rode out of the town by the first gate and road 
that they found. 

Before them stretched a fine smooth highway, 
and they took to it for all they were worth, They 
rode all night without passing any villages or 
signs of civilization. The countryside seemed not 
only deserted but very monotonous. When the 
sun peeped over the Blue Ridge Mountains the 
captain drew up suddenly. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked his lieuten- 


ant. 
“Why, look here, sir,’ roared the captain, 
“we’ve been galloping around a race track all 


night!” °° 


WHAT THE PONY SUFFERED WITH 
"Tes owner of a valuable pony that was suf- 


fering with the navicular was trying to tell 
Father James Healy, a famous Irish wit, 
what ailed the poor animal. The medical term, 
however, was a little too much for him. He told 
him, writes Sir Edward Sullivan in The Nine- 
teenth Century, that the pony was suffering with 
the vernacular. 
“God bless me,” said the priest. “Think of 
that now. I thought the only animal that ever 
suffered with that complaint was Balaam’s ass.” 
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Folks, iis a boys Christmas. 
Why not make their dreams come true? 
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